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Blackfoot Medical Priesthood 


JOHN MACLEAN 


The fraternity of medicine men among the Blackfoot Indians is one of the 
strongest organizations in existence, and, being a secret society, it is difficult for 
anyone to obtain accurate knowledge relating to its modes of initiation or its 
methods of compounding the medicines which are used in healing the sick or 


destroying enemies. 


The popular term “medicine men” 
does not properly describe the members 
of the fraternity, who are also distin- 
guished as shamans, conjurers, and sor- 
cerers, as they are the doctors and 
priests of the tribes, and their duties con- 
sist in caring for the bodies and souls of 
the people. They cure diseases by the 
use of medicine, hypnotism and incan- 
tations and dispel evil spirits by exor- 
cism; as prophets they predict future 
events in relation to the weather, the 
movements of animals and by the prac- 
tice of necromancy, fortell what may 
happen to the individual or the tribe; 
and as priests they preserve the native 
traditions, protect the religious belief, 
and uphold the institutions and cere- 
monies which belong to the faith of their 
fathers. The medical priesthood is a 
more explicit term to use in describing 
the fraternity, as it includes the two or- 
ders usually recognized by the members 
of the white race. 


The several tribes comprising the Al- 
gonquin stock of Indians generally di- 
vide the fraternity into four grades, the 
higher possessing larger and deeper 
knowledge and experience than the 
lower, and each of them is attended by 
an elaborate ceremonial at initiation. 
Usually the honors and duties belonging 
to the priesthood are held by the male 
members of the tribe, but there have 
been women who became noted as 
medicine men among the Blackfoot, ex- 
ercising a wide and potent influence as 
doctors, and though successful, their 
authority was never disputed by the 
priesthood. Some of these I have known 
among the Blood Indians, having wit- 


nessed them practising upon their pa- 
tients, and one of them, hoary with age, 
was the owner of a medicine dress, of 
well tanned antelope skin, upon which 
were wrought fantastic symbols of her 
profession. 


When a young man has received a 
call to enter the order, and devote his 
life to the welfare of his people by an 
impression being made upon his soul, 
he naturally becomes very serious. He 
separates himself from his companions, 
holding himself aloof from the amuse- 
ments of the camp, and in a frenzied 
mood, he slips away to some deep 
ravine among the foothills, where he 
holds communion with the gods. Wan- 
dering in the deep recesses he fasts and 
prays, until in a state of extreme ex- 
haustion he falls asleep. Then there 
comes a vision borne from the world of 
spirits, in which there is revealed to him 
the form of an animal which is to become 
his guardian spirit protecting him in 
times of danger, assisting him in the dis- 
covery of the causes of disease, giving 
him power to expel evil spirits and tell- 
ing him of an herb or a kind of medicine 
which is his own special gift, unknown 
to any other member of the order. The 
time spent in this preliminary is usually 
four days, that being the sacred number 
of the tribes of the Algonquin stock of 
Indians. Awaking from his sleep he goes 
in quest of the animal which is to be his 
spirit, and, having found one, pursues 
it until it is caught, and killed, and, hav- 
ing skinned and stuffed it, he preserves 
his guide ever to be his constant com- 
panion. While fasting and praying he 
punctures his arms and legs, and his 


Rev. Maclean was a Methodist missionary who served on the Blood Reserve from 1880 to 1889. He had a 
keen interest in the history and ethnology of the Indians and was the author of several books and scientific 
papers. This paper was given to the British Association for the Advancement of Science at an internationat 
conference in Winnipeg in 1909. It has never been published in an historical or scientific journal but was 
mentioned briefly in the Association’s minutes and reported in the Manitoba Free Press, Sept. 18, 1909. 
The Review feels it is adding to the literature on Alberta Indians in the publishing of this paper. 


breast, ears and tongue with a needle 
or other sharp instrument and, with a 
knife, cuts off the skin from the outside 
of the needle. This is done as a sacrifice 
to Natos, the Sun, that the young sup- 
plicant may secure favors and be em- 
dued with power. 


After this season of fasting and 
prayer, and the blessed vision has 
brought courage and peace to his soul, 
he returns to the camp with marks of 
victory in his face, which stamp him as 
one accepted by the gods. He then enters 
upon a course of instruction under the 
guidance of an experienced medicine 
man, who trains him in the secret arts 
of the sacred profession. 


One of the typical medicine men be- 
longing to the tribe of the Blood Indians 
was Apogkina (Weasel Foretop), who 
was skilful in the healing art, and was 
feared by the people because of his 
power as a conjurer; yet his character 
was that of a rogue and thief. There 
were others, however, who were of 
sterling character, who were truthful 
and just in their dealings, but were so 
jealous of their profession and of the 
native religion, that they resented any 
interference of the white man, and were 
unfavorable to the Christian missionary 
because of his antagonistic faith. 


In olden days the native priests wore 
a symbolic style of dress, but, with the 
advent of the white race, and the pass- 
ing of the buffalo, which brought an era 
of poverty to the natives, the priests had 
to content themselves with common gar- 
ments, and were satisfied to retain the 
symbols of their profession in facial 
decoration. The most common diseases 
among the Blackfoot were blindness and 
consumption. Forty years ago a terrible 
plague of smallpox swept over the west- 
ern and northwestern plains, when 
thousands of Crees, Sarcees and Black- 
foot were swiftly carried to their dire 
fate. The medicine men were helpless 
in staying the scourge, and the people, 
knowing nothing of the disease but that 
it was some hated power of the white 
man, rushed into the rivers in the vain 
attempt to assuage the fever, and re- 
turned to their lodges to die. The living 
fled from the stricken camps, as if they 
had been pursued by a devastating 


army, leaving the dying and the dead 
in the lodges. 


Living in the open, and their food 
consisting almost solely of buffalo meat 
and wild berries, was conducive to 
health before the advent of the white 
man, but as the natives were relegated 
to the reserves, and no longer was their 
energy used in war and in hunting the 
buffalo, they spent more of their time in 
the lodges, and the changed modes of 
living have been injurious to their gen- 
eral health. The smoke of the lodge fires 
hanging low, through the rents and 
holes in the lodges, induced blindness, 
which was aggravated by the use of 
paint on their faces, and weakness of 
vision, sore eyes, and blindness followed 
in the track of poverty and savage cus- 
toms. When flour was introduced into 
the camps, the women were ignorant of 
methods of making bread, and as they 
cooked and ate when they were hungry, 
without any stated periods for their 
meals, they mixed the flour with water, 
rolled it into balls, and cooked it hastily 
in boiling fat in a pot or frying pan, with 
the result that biliousness and indiges- 
tion were begotten, and many of the 
people suffered severe pain. Serious 
complications also arose through the im- 
morality of the women, by which there 
was scarcely to be found a single 
healthy child in any of the camps, and 
this is a sad blot upon our civilization, 
as before the coming of the white race, 
the natives were almost wholly free from 
the vile disease. 


The great white plague (tuberculosis) 
has made severe inroads on the health 
of the Blackfoot and Crees, and though 
these people love the fat of animals, 
and will drink it in an unadulterated 
state, and in a heated condition, yet 
they are easily susceptible to consump- 
tion. Numerous illustrations of the rapid 
progress of the disease upon individuals 
have come under my notice, a single in- 
stance of which will suffice to show its 
general trend among the tribes. Passing 
along the trail in the camp of Medicine 
Calf I heard a low song proceeding from 
one of the lodges, and at once my fears 
were aroused, as its tone seemed an in- 
vitation to death. Entering the lodge I 
found a man of middle life sitting with 
hands on his knees, and while he held 
his head bowed to the ground he 


This leader of the Blood Indians, painted in 
1832 by George Catlin, was one of the medical 
priesthood. In his notes, Catlin stated that this 
man, “Wun-nes-tou” or White Calf, was “an 
aged chief, who combines with his high office, 
the envied title of mystery or medicine-man, 
ie. doctor — magician — prophet — soothsayer 
—jongleur—and high priest, all combined in 
one person”. 


swayed his body in unison with the 
monotonous song which he sang, indica- 
tive of low spirits and lost hope. I spoke 
to him in his native tongue, and when 
he recognized me he ceased singing and 


turned upon me a look of despair as he 
cried: 


“Niokskatos (Three Suns)! Where are 
the buffalo?” 


“Gone my friend.” 


“Where are our great chiefs and 
warriors?” 


“They are gone with the buffalo.” 
‘Where are our people?” 
“They are passing away.” 


“Passing away! Passing away! Yes, 
the white man has come and taken pos- 
session of our prairies, mountains and 
rivers. We are passing away! I am going 
the way of our chiefs and warriors and 
buffalo!” 


Dropping his head, he sang again, 
and though I tried to break the spell he 
sang on. In two months he died of a 
broken heart and of rapid consumption, 
and I buried him in a lodge on the crest 
of one of the foothills. Many of the men 
have thus died of consumption induced 
by the new conditions of life, as they 
have felt that they are the masters of 
the prairie no longer, but have been 
overborne by a superior race. 


Diseases were attributed to the influ- 
ence of spirits, which entered the body 
and could only be expelled by the in- 
cantations of the medicine men, supple- 
mented by the use of healing herbs. 
Animism holds a strong place in the 
native belief, every tree and stone, the 
rapid of the river, and the lone moun- 
tain being the residence of a spirit. A 
huge bolder or a tree, fantastic in shape 
was held as sacred, and especially a 
meteorite, which was a special gift of 
the gods. The spirits of the prairies are 
believed to use these freaks of nature 
as residences, some of them presiding 
over the district, and others flitting from 
place to place, and stopping in these 
stones and trees. A large meteorite held 
sacred by the Crees, Sarcees and the 
Blackfoot Confederacy lay for many 
years at Iron Creek, Alberta, to which 
the tribes repaired to make sacrifices, 
and when it was removed by the Rev. 
George McDougall to Victoria Univer- 
sity, the natives ascribed the passing of 
the buffalo to its absence. I have seen 
several large boulders in southern Al- 
berta painted by the people, and old 
pipes, finger and ear-rings lying at their 
base, which had been offered as sacri- 
fices to the gods. One of these lay on the 
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river bottom at the foot of a ravine, which 
was used as a road leading from the city 
of Lethbridge to the crossing of the Belly 
River, before the city was located. 
Farther south lies the famous writing 
stone held in awe by the warriors, who 
have related to me instances of men 
being slain in battle because they ne- 
glected to propitiate the presiding deity. 


Some of the medicine men seem to be 
specially gifted with spiritualistic pow- 
ers, by which they hold the people in 
continual dread, as they were able to 
throw themselves into a trance, and 
make predictions of the future relating 
to individuals or the tribe. By their 
hypnotic powers they destroyed their 
enemies, and increased their influence, 
using the dreaded tahmanous in their 
profession. So powerful are some of these 
native priests thai halfbreeds and In- 
dians have informed me of instances 
where a medicine man has pointed his 
finger at one of his enemies in his own 
tribe, saying: “A year from today and 
your body will be covered with warts.” 
Anotlier has said that in three months 
his body would be covered with hair. 
None of these predictions were ever 
known to fail. Instances are also on 
record of predictions being made that a 
man would die at a certain moment sev- 
eral months hence, and from the time of 
the prediction the man's’ health began 
to decline until he died at the appointed 
moment. A medicine man of a higher 
grade possesses the power, however, 
of breaking the spell, and for a certain 
remuneration he will save the person 
that is doomed. One of the Cree medi- 
cine men touched the head of a young 
man, with one of his fingers, and one 
side of his face became contorted and 
his neck twisted. After remaining in that 
condition for several months he repaired 
to the home of a superior member of the 
profession, and this medicine man sim- 
ply touched the head of the patient, de- 
claring that the charm of the former 
medicine man was broken, and at once 
his face and neck were restored to their 
normal condition, 


Being keen students of nature, almost 
unconsciously watching the movements 
of the stars, and being learned in the 
habits of the animals as well as having 
their minds well stored with prairie lore, 
and being adept in the knowledge of the 


flora of their respective districts, the na- 
tives are able to foretell the weather 
conditions in the event of a storm sev- 
eral days in advance, and to give a fair 
idea of what the winter is likely to be. 
By watching the animals and studying 
the stars, they will state in the autumn 
pretty accurately the kind of winter that 
is certain to follow. This power of pre- 
diction is possessed by the men in gen- 
eral, though the medicine men profess 
to bring rain, and change the weather 
through their incantations, and influence 
with the prairie gods. 


Medicine has two distinct meanings 
among the natives, one relating to spir- 
itual power, which exercise 
through their prayers and incantations, 
as prophets, priests and conjurors, and 
the other in relation to physical reme- 
dies, by which as doctors and surgeons, 
they use medicines in the healing of dis- 
eases. They are unable to understand 
the distinction made by the white peo- 
ple, wherein the priest and doctor are 
separate professions. The medicine man 
is called in the Blackfoot tongue, Nato- 
apikwan, from Natos the Sun, and Napi- 
kwan, white man, which may be in- 
terpreted the Sun Man, or in popular 
phraseology, the praying man. This term 
is applied to the Christian missionary, 
though the people say that their medi- 
cine men are also praying men, and men 
of the Sun. Smoking tobacco and kinni- 
kinnick is attended by a proper cere- 
monial in their religious institutions, and 
medicine pipes are held sacred and ex- 
ercise a potent influence in curing the 
sick of disease. Chief Blackfoot Old 
Woman showed me a medicine pipe 
elaborately carved, which he kept hang- 
ing in his lodge to ward off disease, 
which had been purchased for six 
horses. Amulets of stone or carved from 
bone, and necklaces of bear claws and 
the teeth of antelope are worn on the 
person for protection against the inva- 
sion of the prairie spirits, which enter 
the body and cause illness. Medicine 
songs which are usually monotonous in 
tone, are sung by the medicine men and 
the friends of the patient, to propitiate 
the gods and secure their aid. 


In the days of the buffalo a medicine 
man was sometimes employed to woo 
the animals into the buffalo pound. 
Seated upon the ground he beat upon 
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The medicine bundles hanging from a ped 


its owner is a ceremonialist. These bundles are 
of medicine pipes and other religious objects. 


the medicine drum and sang lustily, 
while the runners went out in search 
of the herd of buffalo, and he was gen- 
erally successful in drawing the animals 
into the snare. Before a hunter went off 
on a hunting expedition, he consulted 
a medicine man, and received an assur- 
ance of success. The warriors too were 
careful to call in the most powerful of 
the native priests, to make strong war 
medicine so as to give them victory over 
their foes. The war bonnets of the war- 
riors were blessed by the priests, and 
they went forth to battle bearing a 
charmed life, which made them invin- 
cible. 


Every medicine man owns a medicine 
bag, which contains the instruments of 
his trade. Having been fortunate enough 
to see the medicine men in the practice 
of their profession I have watched the 
blind man unroll the contents of his 
medicine bag. At one of the annual cele- 
brations of the medicine lodge, other- 
wise named the Sun Dance, an old wom- 
an cut off one of the fingers of Inakikwan 
(Little Girl) at the first joint, and hold- 


od at the back of this Blood lodge indicates that 


eld by members of religious societies, or owners 


ing it to the sun, uttered a prayer, and 
then deposited it in her bag. This sacred 
bag holds the herbs used by its posses- 
sor, the tubes made of stone or bone, bits 
of glass, and stone sharpened to a point, 
which served as lances, and the spirit 
guide. 


While blindness and consumption 
exist to an alarming extent, I have never 
seen a bald Indian, which may be due 
to the fact that nothing is ever worn 
on the head, save the war bonnet or 
other head gear without a crown, leav- 
ing the top open and free. 


Going into a lodge when one of the 
daughters of Chief Medicine Calf, a girl 
of 14, lay sick, I found three blind medi- 
cine men at work. Before entering, my 
attention was arrested by a woman's 
dress fastened to the top of the lodge, 
which was flitting in the breeze. Call- 
ing a passing Indian, I asked the mean- 
ing of the garment at the top of the 
lodge. He explained that it belonged to 
the sick girl, and that it was employed 
to attract the prairie spirits as they 
journeyed to and fro, and while they 
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gazed upon it, the medicine men were 
busy beating upon the medicine drum, 
shaking their rattles and singing their 
prayers for assistance to expel the evil 
spirits residing in the body of their 
patient. Uttering the customary “How! 
How!" there came from within an an- 
swer and I reverently entered, and be- 
fore taking my seat observed a medicine 
bow! on the floor of the lodge, which I 
was careful not to step over, lest I should 
break the charm, and lessen the power 
of the medicine men as well as my own 
influence as a missionary. The medi- 
cine men were naked to the loins; the 
girl lay on a mat on the floor while her 
mother sat holding her firmly by the 
wrists. Two of the medicine men beat 
upon their medicine drums, all of the 
occupants in the lodge, including the 
patient, joined in singing the medicine 
song. The eldest of the medicine men 
took a piece of glass shaped in the form 
of a triangle, and with his thumb pushed 
it into the flesh, making a deep incision. 
After extracting it he placed his mouth 
upon the wound and sucked the blood, 
spitting it into the fire. Taking the medi- 
cine bowl, he half filled it with cold 
water, put some stones which had been 
heated in the fire into the water, and 
with the hot water bathed the breast. 
Having thoroughly washed the wound, 
he wiped the front part of the body with 
a brush made of horse hair, and the cere- 
mony was at an end. During the entire 
proceedings the performer sang and 
swayed his body so vigorously that 
when he had finished his work he was 
completely exhausted. 


The sweat lodge is used frequently 
for all kinds of diseases, and has also a 
significant meaning for cleansing from 
sin. The lodge is made of tender boughs 
of trees stuck into the ground and knitted 
together, forming a low circular en- 
closure, sufficient to hold two persons 
in a sitting posture. After the sick per- 
sons enters the lodge it is covered with 
hides or blankets, the patient removes 
all his clothing, which is placed outside, 
a bow! of water is handed to him, then 
some heated stones, which he drops into 
the bowl, and the inside becomes so 
filled with steam that in a few moments 
he is in a state of profuse perspiration. 
When he has undergone this operation 
and has perspired as much as is consid- 
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ered necessary, he is removed, and being 
wrapped in blankets is led to his own 
lodge. Should the patient be too weak to 
perform the work himself, his father or 
some near relative, or a medicine man, 
will occupy the lodge and assist the 
sick person. 


Sometimes the bodies of the men are 
tatooed with symbolic figures. Love 
powders are mixed and given to persons 
to induce them to love those from whom 
their affections have been estranged. 
Some of the medicine men are skilful in 
the use of surgery, though their methods 
are rude. They are experts in gunshot 
wounds. One young man named Kooten- 
aekwan (Kootenay Man) had five bullets 
in him, and became dumb and lame from 
their effects, yet he lived, and finally 
died of consumption. 


A pair of tweezers is used to extract 
hair from the face, and a young man will 
spend hours over his morning toilet, 
while he dresses his hair, by the use of 
a small looking glass, and the tweezers 
will continue a keen search for any hairs 
on his face, which he will pull out by 
the roots. In running sores and external 
wounds, the inner bark of some trees are 
chewed and a poultice made and placed 
upon the wound. In cases of headache, 
the medicine man will chew an herb, 
and holding a stone or bone tube to the 
nostrils of the sick person will inject 
some of the saliva. The body of the pa- 
tient will then be subjected to an exces- 
sive tremor, and after sneezing once or 
twice, the blood will burst from his 
nostrils. When he has bled profusely 
for a short time the pain in his head will 
pass away. Pains in the arms, back and 
legs, and even indigestion, are treated 
by cauterizing the sore spot. 


When ‘passing through one of the 
camps of the Blood Indians I observed 
an Indian friend named Apesomugka 
(Running Coyote) whose arms and ab- 
domen were marked by small round 
spots. 


“What is the matter with your arms?” 
I asked. 


“I had rheumatism,” he replied. 


“And what is wrong with your stom- 
ach?” 


) 


“IT had an attack of indigestion.” 


“What 
body?” 


are these marks 


on your 


“Oh! the medicine man put a stick in 
the fire and made it red, and he burned 
me all over with it, and now I am well.” 


This native mode of treating disease 
is suggestive of the white man’s mustard 
plaster, only more severe. Horse manure 
is used as a poultice for scrofulous sores, 
dog meat in some cases of sickness and 
hot grease to stop bleeding at the lungs. 
An old medicine woman whom I ob- 
served giving hot grease to a boy, who 
drank it with a relish, as a remedy for 
bleeding at the lungs, also rubbed to- 
bacco between her hands until it was 
ground into a powder, and took large 
pinches into her nostrils as a narcotic. 
The castor of the beaver is used as a 
remedy for headache and neuralgia, 
and is excellent for the purpose. It is 
taken from the beaver in the autumn, 
and being put into hot water for a few 
minutes it is hung up to dry, and is then 
ready for use. Before being used it is 
heated, and then the patient inhales it, 
and as it contains a large amount of 
opium the pain is removed and the suf- 
ferer goes off to sleep. It has been used 
frequently by the Indians and frontiers- 
men with excellent results. 


While there are medicines in general 
use by all the medicine men, and poi- 
sons are also employed with more or 
less fatal results, every man is believed 
to be a specialist in the knowledge of 
some herb, which he uses as a medicine. 
Insane folks are tied with ropes if con- 
sidered dangerous, and though there 
have been several cases of the killings 
of persons who were considered to be 
wendigoes and possessed of an evil 
spirit which devoured human flesh with 
a special liking for that of their own 
children or relatives among the Crees. 
However, those who are harmless and 
foolish among the Blackfoot are per- 
mitted to live, and sometimes treated as 


if they were the guests of the gods and 
under their care. The natives are afraid 
of the dead and remove their lodges and 
sometimes tear down their houses and 
remove the camp, lest the spirits of the 
dead will retaliate upon them for any 
misdeeds when the persons were living. 


The medicine man makes a bargain 
with the friends and relatives of the sick 
for his pay before he begins his course 
of treatment. This consists of one or more 
horses, guns or blankets, according to 
the wealth of the persons, and the sev- 
erity of the case. A little girl suffering 
from summer complaint, the daughter of 
a member of Bull Back Fat’s band, was 
treated by some of the medicine men, 
and they had failed to cure her. He in- 
formed me that he had paid in fees dur- 
ing three months, six horses and thirty 
dollars in cash. Without having lost 
their faith altogether in their own medi- 
cine men, the natives are now using the 
medicines of the medical profession of 
the white race, large quantities of eye 
water being employed for sore eyes, but 
they are still strangers to diet and hy- 
giene in caring for the sick. Nourishing 
food taken to the lodges is eaten by the 
healthy folks, not because they have 
lost their affection for those who are 
helpless, but as they make no provision 
in the matter of cooking for the next 
meal, they simply eat what the sick 
folks leave. They do not understand our 
methods of distributing medicines over 
a definite period by certain doses, three 
or four times a day, but conclude that 
if one teaspoonful is good, two are 
doubly effective, and the whole taken 
at once should effect an instant cure. 


We may smile at the ignorance of the 
natives in their treatment of disease, 
and the medical priesthood may appear 
to us as composed of astute wizards 
whose sole aim is to delude their own 
people. But closer observation and study 
show the members of the fraternity as 
a body of men zealous for the faith of 
their fathers, guarding the traditions 
and beliefs, sacred institutions, and rites 
of their own race, and though their 
knowledge and methods in the art of 
healing are crude, we must give them 
credit for the cures effected, and their 
influence upon the health of the people 
and upon the native religion. 


Pioneering In Eagle Valley 


By 


JOHN G. NIDDRIE 


In 1890, when I was three years old, 
my parents came to Morley from Win- 
nipeg, and for four years struggled 
against low prices, drought, and rocky 
unproductive land. I can remember 
looking east across the Ghost River in 
the evening at the buildings of the Gillis 
homestead that glistened against the 
setting sun. Half a mile to the north, 
and on the bank of a ravine stood the 
buildings of the Jim Potts ranch, always 
in clear view of our place. Then to the 
west, the Rocky Mountains towered in 
the clear morning sky, and in between 
two great mountain masses the Devil's 
Head, shaped with perfect symmetry 
and poise. Those majestic mountains, 
and the stunted spruce along the banks 
of the Ghost and the Bow endeared 
Morley to me forever. Then, too, those 
“kind hearts and gentle people” who 
lived around us, friends and neighbors 
all. They should be named, all of them: 
McDougalls, Warnocks, blunt Irisher 
McCorkell, Colemans, Fletchers, Potts, 
Grahams, Gillis, Sibbalds, my Uncle 
John Niddrie, who later preached in the 
still-standing Morley church, and a host 
of friendly Stony Indians. 


Every summer from 1891 to 1894 in 
the foothill country west of Calgary was 
exceedingly dry and hot. Great thirsty 
cracks gaped in the parched earth. By 
mid-July the short buffalo grass on the 
slopes turned brown, seared and with- 
ered. For weeks a smoke-cloud would 
hang over the foothills and mountains, 
while a blood-red sun tried to pierce 
the haze. This was the outcome of forest 
fires to the west. Cattle suffering from 
thirst roamed about bellowing for water 
until they finally reached the waters 
of the Ghost or the Bow. 


In 1894 my parents moved their fam- 
ily of five children to the Red Deer River 
about seventy miles north of Morley, 


and “with stiff hearts for a steep hill” 
faced all the hardships of pioneering. 
During that first summer they built a 
rude log house with a sod roof, our home 
for the next eight years. As there was 
no lumber for flooring, our first win- 
ter was spent on the virgin sod. With 
so much work in hand, too little feed 
was stacked for the cattle, and a cold 
winter with deep snow caused consider- 
able loss of livestock. Yet in the face of 
low prices, meagre equipment, and lack 
of household comforts, we struggled on. 


Our neighbors were few. The Fletch- 
ers lived three miles east of us; the Cole- 
mans three miles west. Dave Mc- 
Dougall’s big ranch, comprising some 
eight thousand acres of deeded land, 
was about eight miles upstream, em- 
bracing the area now known as the Mc- 
Dougall Flats. The area south of our 
ranch became known as Mound, named 
by a squatter, H. A. Muntz. This was his 
feeding campsite in 1895. The following 
year he located permanently on a river 
flat about seven miles north-east. His 
Mound feeding camp, also known as 
“the upper cabin,” was homesteaded 
in 1904 by Rev. P. J. Neary, from Butte, 
Nebraska, who became the first Mound 
postmaster in 1905. Previously our post 
office had been at Red Lodge, at least 
fifteen miles north-east, near the Bow- 
den road and close to the Little Red 
Deer. 


Between 1902 and 1905 the Mound 
district became thickly settled with 
homesteaders. By the latter date there 
was scarcely a homestead quarter left 
that was worth taking. I do not believe 
that there ever was a more law-abiding 
community, or a district in which one 
could reside with greater happiness or 
security. Doors were never locked. 


In 1902, W. B. Reed, from Carsonville, 
Michigan, settled in the centre of Eagle 


This article by Mr. Niddrie, of 9817-83 Ave., Edmonton, received an Honorable Mention in the 
Society's recent pioneer writing competition. Eagle V alley is about twenty miles west of Olds. 
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Valley. Reed was a skilled carpenter, 
and famous as a “‘barn-raiser."’ In those 
days, barns were framed with heavy 
timbers mortised together. The frames 
had to be prefabricated, and mortises 
chiseled out on the ground to exact 
measurements. When all was ready, the 
day of the “raising’’ was advertised far 
and near, the occasion bringing together 
most of the community. Long tables of 
native plank were laden with food at 
mealtime, when men, hungry from their 
tusseling with heavy timbers, sat down 
to a feast fit for a king. The “raising” 
usually began about nine in the morn- 
ing, and by mid-afternoon the whole 
frame would be erected, with very few 
nails in the structure. The happy and 
hilarious assembly usually made a day 
of it, and ended up with a dance which 
lasted till about four the following morn- 
ing. At the crossroads four miles north 
of Westward Ho post office the last sur- 
viving barn raised by Bill Reed still 
stands, bearing witness to the tremend- 
ous timbers used in such a structure. The 
old building is still spoken of as “the 
Manly Smith barn,” after its first owner. 


From 1902 to 1906 the influx of home- 
steaders came largely from the United 
States, and included a goodly number of 
young men in their twenties, who 
brought with them a deep love for base- 
ball. As early as 1904, Eagle Valley 
claimed to have a baseball team strong 
enough “to lick any ball team from Dids- 
bury to Red Deer.” Its name, accredited 
to their catcher, Alvie Siegfried, was 
“The Eagle Valley All Outs.’ Mrs. Freel 
Johnson, from North Carolina, made their 
uniforms on the first treadle sewing ma- 
chine in that part of the country. 


The new and spirited neighborhood 
found much pleasure and entertainment, 
not only in the victories of its ball team, 
but in frequent literary meetings, pic- 
nics, and dances, which included 
waltzes and quadrilles enlivened by an 
old-time fiddler and by Alvie Siegfried, 
the best “caller’’ in the district. Near 
the end of a dance, someone would pass 
the hat around, the proceeds going to 
the musician. For the square dances, 
there was always a scarcity of young 
single ladies. However, the younger 


to right, standing, are Annie, Fred, Willie, John (the author), and Fanny. Seated are Mr. and 


Mrs. William Niddrie. 


The William Niddrie family is seen in front of their sod roofed house in August 1900. Leit 
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The Niddrie ranch in 1902 was well built of logs. with log corrals in the foreground. It was 
here in the Eagle Valley that the author was raised. 


married women filled in, and enjoyed 
the fun along with the rest. 


Equally important to the pioneers 
were the church services, first monthly, 
and after 1902, semi-monthly. There was 
no building to serve as a‘church until 
the completion of the Eagle Valley 
School in 1905, so from 1897 to 1902 ser- 
vices were held in the big kitchen-living 
room of our sod-roofed house. Our new 
ranch log house completed in 1902, pro- 
vided more comfortable accommodation 
until the school was available. 


Service was held in the forenoon. Fol- 
lowing it, several neighbors would sit 
around our huge table for the Sunday 
mid-day meal. I often wonder how our 
poor mother found it physically possible 
to clean the living room for the service, 
and then supply such a wholesome meal 
for all who wished to stay the day. Our 
father led the singing, choosing the 
hymns from an old, limp-covered edition 
of Sankey’s Sacred Songs and Solos. He 
was a good singer, but did not always 
get much support from others of the 
small congregation. 


Reverend Peter Naysmith, of the Pres- 
byterian Church, was the first minister 
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to conduct a service there. On February 
16, 1897, he baptized my two brothers, 
my two sisters, and myself. There fol- 
lowed a number of preachers, mostly of 
the Methodist denomination. I recall 
Robson, Patterson, Rutledge, Burnett and 
Thomas Powell. Powell was a man of 
exceptional ability as a speaker, and of 
sterling Christian character, whose 
abilities later carried him to the super- 
indendency of missions for Alberta. Mrs. 
Powell used to accompany him on his 
trips, and was as highly respected and 
beloved as her husband. When Tom {| 
Smith set up his sawmill about two and 
one-half miles north of Eagle Hill on 
what is now the Jensen farm, the Rever- 
end Tom took to the woods, and in over- 
alls and sheepskin-lined canvas coat, 
cut sawlogs to supply lumber for the 
Olds Methodist Church, later to become 
the United Church. 


I believe the Eagle Valley School was 
the first schoolhouse to be built west of 
the Little Red Deer River. I well remem- 
ber the organization of the school dis- 
trict, and the first school board to be 
elected. During the winter of 1905 my 
father, William Niddrie, aided and en- 
couraged by my mother, who was deep- 


> : 
: 
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ly concerned at the lack of educational 
opportunities for her children, communi- 
cated with the Department of Education 
in Regina to request that a school be 
built in the central part of Eagle Valley. 
The influx of homesteaders had brought 
in a sufficient number of children to 
make a school a pressing necessity. With 
a minimum of delay, the first board of 
trustees was elected, my father being 
the first chairman. M. D. McRae, who 
donated the land for the school grounds, 
was another member of that board, and 
I believe that William Muir was the 
third. The first secretary was Walter 
Bates, a Montana bachelor who had ob- 
tained a good education in Ontario. Now 
a venerable octogenarian, he is the sole 
survivor. 


In the early spring of 1905, Bill Reed, 
the “barn-raiser’’ and carpenter-builder 
of known ability, was hired to take full 
charge of the construction. All other 
help was volunteered, and the lumber 
mostly contributed. Secretary Bates and 
I cut the logs, which were then roughly 
sawed by the Tom Smith mill. There was 
no planer or dresser in the country at 
that time. Even the siding was a run of 
plain, rough, half-inch board, all of 
which had to be planed with an old- 


time wooden jack-plane at the cost of a 
great amount of “elbow grease.” I did 
my share of the siding, and was a volun- 
teer until the completion of the school in 
June. It is noteworthy that most of the 
volunteer labor was supplied by single 
young men who really had no imme- 
diate interest in the building, as they 
had no families. 


Early in July the school opened under 
the supervision of Miss Ethel Middle- 
miss, a vivacious and efficient teacher. I 
enrolled in the new school, as did my 
sisters Annie and Fanny, and my brother 
Fred, until his death recently the M.L.A. 
for the Olds constituency. Although I 
was seventeen years old, this was the 
first school I ever attended, but within 
four years I was back as its teacher. In 
that first class, too, was Freel Johnson's 
girl Alverda, known to her family as 


Verdy and to my grandchildren as 
Grandma. 


Eagle Valley School was closed about 
three years ago, at approximately the 
same time as the closing of the Mound 
Post Office. Both of them closed their 
doors after serving the public for more 
than half a century. 


On The 


Warpath 


“FORT BENTON—Some time ago 40 head of horses were stolen on the Teton 


by Cree Indians. A pursuing party was organized and followed the thieves into the 
Cree camp near Fort Walsh. Complaint was made to the Mounted Police authorities 
and Col. Irvine immediately set about recovering the horses. 

“The Indians’ horses were rounded up and branded horses to the number of 
26 were identified and turned over to their owners; these were all of the 40 head 
that could be found at that time, but among them are some of the most valuable 


horses taken and include the Galbreath stallion and J. D. Weatherwax’s 
animals. 


“The Indians, especially the young bucks, objected strenuously for a long time 
to giving up their plunder, and declared that they would fight first. But the coun- 
sels of the older men finally prevailed. However those who objected and parted 
so reluctantly with the horses are determined to get even. They have taken the 
war-path and a large party had started before the horses were fairly given up, 
for this side of the line, declaring their intentions of making a grand cleanup of 
horseflesh and, moreover, of keeping them next time, unless they were recovered 
after a fight. 

“So we give ranchmen, especially those on the Teton and Marias, warning. 
Let them look sharp to their horses. A messenger was sent from Fort Walsh to 
spread the news of the war party's approach. 


—Fort Macleod Gazette, July 1, 1882. 
ll 


Early Explorations Along the Bow 
and Saskatchewan Rivers 


By 
JAMES NEVIN WALLACE 


Probably everyone in Calgary has, at one time or another, paid a visit to the 
district called Bowness, to the west of the city. When entering the city park by 
the main gate, a heavily timbered hill may be seen, about half a mile to the west, 
and south of the park. Probably few people have ever noticed the trees on the 
hill, and the few who have done so have probably dismissed them from their 
minds with the idea that they have seen groves of spruce many times before. But 
a closer look will raise a suspicion that the familiar outline of the spruce is want- 
ing. The trees have a heavier, more rounded top, the foliage is darker, the 
branches more massed together, and if a person goes actually up to the trees, 
he cannot but be impressed with their stately form, some of them running to two 
feet in diameter, well over 150 years old. 


These trees are not spruce. They are which we know by the names Bow and 
the great mountain tree called Douglas South Saskatchewan. The double expres- 
fir which has made its way this fardown sion “Bow or South Saskatchewan”’ is 
the Bow Valley. It is from the Douglas very common in early writings. It seems 
fir that Bow River takes its name, for in that the whole river from forks near 
the early days the wood of this tree was_ Prince Albert, to the source of our Bow 
used by the Indian of the plains for mak- River, was called South Saskatchewan, 
ing bows, long before the advent of the and in addiiton, as it were, the name 
white man, in the days when flint was Bow applied to the part above and 
used for arrow heads. Thompson, prob- about Red Deer River. On less frequent 
ably the earliest white man to see the occasions Bow has been applied to parts 
upper part of the Bow River, for he win- much lower down. 
tered near here in 1787, states that the ' P 
river derived its name from a species of The earliest establishment along the 
yew on its banks. Thompson, though a whole length of the river, from its source 
great geographer, was not much of a to the forks, of which we have any defin- 
naturalist, yet his loose expression “a ite tecord was that known as South 
species of yew” may be excused when Branch Fort, about opposite to the later 
it is really that it was not until 40 years Fort Carlton er the north branch. South 
after the period of which he was writing Branch Fort existed at least as early as 
the tree was classified, and its scientific 1790, and _— know that in 1793, both 
name indicates that the classification ‘he Hudson’s Bay Company and North 
was no easy task. It was first described West Company had posts there. 
by David Douglas, a great botanist, dur- 
ing his trip across the mountains by way 
of Yellow Head Pass in 1826, and it has 
been variously named Pinus Taxifolia (a 
yew-leaved pine), Pinus Douglasii, and 
finally Pseudotsuga Douglasii. The last 
can be freely translated “like a yew, but 
not really a yew.” 


In the following year the Hudson's 
Bay post, containing only four grown 
men, was attacked by 150 Indians from 
the south, and all, except one man, were 
killed and the post was set on fire. The 
Indians then attacked the North West 
Company post about half a mile away, 
but the traders there, warned by the 
other attack, had closed their gates, and 
The name Bow has been applied to the little garrison of three men behind 
varying distances along the two rivers’ the bastion managed to hold off the In- 


This paper was given by Mr. Wallace to the Calgary Historical Society on Feb. 15, 1924. It is pub- 
lished through the co-operation of the Calgary Public Library, and J. E. A. Macleod, Q.C. 
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The upper waters of the Bow River had only scattered mention in the early pages of history. 


This view, taken in 1881 by surveyor G. M. Dawson, is a few miles downstream 


Fort. 


dians until rightfall, when the assail- 
ants, having lost many of their men, re- 
treated. It was often unwise, however, 
to continue to hold an isolated post after 
a desperate attack, and South Branch 
Fort was abandoned next day. The men, 
with their wives and children whom 
they had so well defended, made their 
way down the river. 


About eight years earlier, that is, in 
1786, a post called Manchester House 
had been established by the Hudson's 
Bay Company about 40 miles above 
Battleford. The trend of the trade was 
much more rapid along the north than 
along the south branch, owing to the 
uneven temper of the southern Indians. 
They seemed to have been friendly as a 
rule, but were so liable at any moment 
to break out in murder and plunder, 
that no reliance could be placed on 
them. Among the party who established 
Manchester House was David Thomp- 
son, then sixteen years old. The post, 
being for the purpose of trade to the 
south as well as elsewhere, Thompson 
was sent with a small party to trade 
with the Blackfeet, and according to 
Tyrrell, well-known editor, he spent the 
winter of 1787 in a Peigan camp close 
to where Calgary stands. When spring 
came the party went back to Manchester 
House. 


The next time Thompson visited the 
upper part of the river was from Rocky 
Mountain House in 1800. He travelled 
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Old Bow 


from there southeasterly and reached 
the river again near Calgary, crossed to 
the south and spent some time in a 
Peigan camp near the present High 
River. It is stated than on this journey 
from Mountain House, Thompson sent 
some men in a canoe down Red Deer 
and South Saskatchewan Rivers, and 
Tyrrell believes these were the first 
white men to go down these rivers. 


Thompson on this occasion, in the year 
1800, travelled from the camp at High 
River up the Bow River as far as the 
Gap; returned again toward Calgary 
and then went northwest to Rocky Moun- 
tain House. If he ever established the 
post now known as Old Bow Fort, it must 
have been on this journey or a year or 
so later, but the whole history of the 
ruins called Old Bow Fort is in an un- 
satisfactory condition. 


Nothing in the way of exploration or 
trade has been recorded along the upper 
part of Bow River for many years after 
these events; but lower down, the trad- 
ers were recovering confidence after the 
attack on South Branch Fort. In 1805, 
John Macdonald of Garth, a most intre- 
pid highlander, who dated his ancentry 
through The Lord of the Isles so far back 
that the family had a special ark all to 
themselves in the time of the Flood, and 
who had been a partner of the North 
West Company in charge of several 
posts on the North Saskatchewan, deter- 
mined to go up the south branch as far 


| 


as he could, and there establish a win- 
ter post. For this purpose he took four 
canoes and 25 men, and travelled up the 
river which he calls Bow River, without 
any other name, from the forks near 
Prince Albert. Unfortunately Macdon- 
ald’s accounts of his travels were writ- 
ten long after his retirement from the fur 
trade, and he is sometimes very indefin- 
ite. 


He does not specify the exact place 
he selected for his winter post, which he 
called New Chesterfield House. In all 
probability it was where the later 
Chesterfield House stood, which we 
know was close to the mouth of the Red 
Deer River. It has been stated that a post 
had been built in the same locality in 
1791. While the authority for this does 
not appear, yet Macdonald's name 
would indicate that there had been an 
earlier post.’ 


Here Macdonald, joined soon after by 
the H.B. Co., built houses, and remained 
during the winter. When spring came 
they put everything movable into their 
canoes and went back down the river. 


Chesterfield House does not seem to 
have been occupied again until after the 
union, one of the reasons being that a 
new post had been established on the 
same river in 1805, six miles south of the 
former ill-fated South Branch. Fort. But 
a year after the union, that is, in 1822, 
the Hudson's Bay Company sent up a 
large party of men under Donald Mac- 
kenzie, and re-established Chesterfield 
House. This time, at least, we know ap- 
proximately where it was, for its site is 
shown on Palliser’s may as being on 
the north side of Red Deer River, and 
about three miles above its confluence 
with the South Saskatchewan. It was 
very probably on the tongue of land 
about three miles below the present Em- 
press. It seems some effort should be 
made to identify the exact place so as to 
have it marked in some way. 


Donald Mackenzie was a brother of 
Roderick, founder of Fort Chipewyan on 
Lake Athabasca, and cousin of the great 
explorer, Alexander. Donald, who had 
been first with the N.W. Co., had subse- 
quently become one of the chief men of 
Astor's fur trading venture at the mouth 
of the Columbia river, and when the 
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N.W. Co. took over Astoria, Donald went 
back to his former company. Finally, at 
the union, he became chief factor and 
was subsequently governor of Assini- 
boia. 


The dread of the Blackfoot was great 
in those early days and Palliser, writing 
35 years later, states that on this occa- 
sion the company sent up 100 men with 
Mackenzie, but even with that number 
they could not hold the post for more 
than a few years, during which time they 
lost a considerable number shot down 
by the Blackfoot. At last the place was 
abandoned as being too costly and too 
dangerous, and it was never occupied 
again. 


The next event, in order of time, along 
the river of which we have record ap- 
pears to have been the establishment of 
a post called Peigan Post’. Elsewhere I 
have put forward the suggestion that 
this post stood at the site commonly 
called Old Bow Fort, and that some, at 
least, of the ruins there are really the re- 
mains, not of any post so far back as 
1801, but of Peigan Post built in 1832. 
We know that in 1832 Rocky Mountain 
House was ordered to be closed, and a 
new post was to be built to trade with 
the Peigans, but we have no direct state- 


1. At the time this paper was written, a number 
of detailed histories and documents had not yet 
beer. published to clarify the history of Chester- 
field House. The first post was built near the con- 
fluence of the South Saskatchewan and Red Deer 
Rivers by Peter Fidler of the Hudson’s Bay Co. 
in 1800. Traders from the North West Company 
and XY Company soon had posts nearby. By the 
spring of 1802 these had all proven to i unpro- 
fitable and were abandoned. An attempt was 
made in the winter of 1804-05 by John McDonald 
of the NWC and Joseph Howse of the HBC to 
re-open the trade but again they were unsuccess- 
ful and the new posts were abandoned. The final 
try was made in 1821 when Donald McKenzie of 
the HBC again built Chesterfield House. When 
it proved to be too dangerous, it was abandoned 
in April of 1823 and never re-opened. 


. A detailed study of Peigan Post has been made 
by J. E. A. Macleod of Calgary, so that its history 
is no longer in doubt. It was established by the 
Hudson’s Bay Co. in 1832 and Rocky Mountain 

ouse was closed. The intention was to lure the 
Peigan Indians away from the newly-established 
American forts on the Missouri. However, the 
plan failed and Peigan Post was abandoned in 
January of 1834. This site became known <s Old 
Bow Fort and is still given this name by local 
historians. See “Peigan Post and the Blackfoot 
Trade” by J. E. A. Macleod, Canadian Historical 
Review, Sept. 1943, pp. 273-79. 


ment where this new post stood during 
the two years of its existence, 1833 and 
1834. It clearly had connection with 
Rocky Mountain House, and Palliser’s 
account of the history of Old Bow Fort 
beside which he camped 66 years ago, 
in August, 1858, seems to confirm the 
view that it was a Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany post established for the Peigan 
trade. If the post had been built by 
Thompson it would have been a North 
West Company post. And it should be 
remembered that when writing his re- 
port Palliser had the advantage of hav- 
ing spent a winter at Rocky Mountain 
House, where, no doubt, he had often 
discussed earlier days in the trade. 


As Palliser’s report is practically un- 
obtainable at the present time, his ac- 
count is here quoted in full: 


“The only remaining portion of the build- 
ings are the stone chimneys, the rest of the 
fort, which was only of wood, has long 
since been burnt by the Indians. The scen- 
ery is wild and beautiful. The Bow Fort 
was established by the H.B. Co. for the 
purpose of trade with the Slave Indians, a 
name applied by the Crees to the Blackfoot, 
Peigan, and Blood Indians. These tribes are 
considered by all who know them as the 
wildest and most dangerous of the abori- 
gines in British territory. The fort was ulti- 
mately abandoned by the company owing 
to the expense involved in keeping a suf- 
ficient staff of men for its protection. The 


barter was chiefly for provisions, (that is, 
pemmican), and buffalo robes, and very 
few fine furs were obtained, so that by the 
time the goods were transported and the 
few furs sent to Lake Winnipeg, very little 
profit resulted. Besides, frequent attacks 
were made on them by the Blackfeet, and 
several of the company’s servants lost their 
lives in defending the establishment.” 


The remark that the furs went to Lake 
Winnipeg might be construed to mean 
thai they were sent down the Bow River 
and South Saskatchewan, but it is more 
probable that they would go overland 
to Rocky Mountain House by the ancient 
Stony Indian trail from the modern Mor- 
ley, and then down the north branch to 
Edmonton so as to be incorporated in 
the annual returns. No record of the 
Bow River having been used for trans- 
port in early years has been found. 


After the abandonment of Chester- 
field House in 1826 and of Peigan Fort 
in 1834 the whole southerly country 
seems to have been left to the roving In- 
dians, who if they had any trading to do, 


For many years a landmark at Peigan Post, 
or Old Bow Fort, this Douglas fir was blazed 
and carved with the inscription “I. Rowand, 
18-2”. An axe cut obliterated the date which 
was likely 1832. The “J” was often carved or 
printed as “I’’, as in this case where it refers to 
John Rowand. The tree was cut down some 
years ago and has since been lost. 


had to go to Edmonton or Rocky Moun- 
tain House. Nor did the company seem 
anxious to have anything to do with 
them, as the Blackfoot were charged a 
much higher price for an article in trade 
than was imposed on a Cree. 


In the very early days if there was 
no fur trade there was no history, and 
apart from probable continuous petty 
warfare between the various tribes the 
Bow valley seems to have little history 
between 1835 and 1857. In the latter 
years, however, there was a consider- 
able awakening of interest, both in 
Great Britain and in Canada regarding 
the possibilities of the west. To explain 
this it should be noted that the claims 
of the Hudson's Bay Company over 
Western Canada were based on three 
separate grounds. Firstly there was its 
charter, in virtue of which it claimed all 
the area which drained to Hudson Bay, 
which included all of Manitoba, nearly 
all of Saskatchewan and all of southern 
Alberta except the watershed of a few 
small streams in the south, such as Milk 
and Frenchman Rivers. This large area 
was known to the company as Rupert's 
Land. Secondly, in the year 1821, when 
the H.B. Co. and N.W. Co. were amal- 
gamated, the imperial government sim- 
ultaneously granted an exclusive right 
to trade with the Indians in all parts of 
British North America not covered by 
the charter. This license, which was for 
21 years, was part of the policy of the 
imperial authorities when they had in- 
sisted on union as a means to stop the 
strife and bloodshed between the two 
rivals. Strenuous objections were made 
against such a policy of exclusive trade, 
especially in later years when it became 
rather the fashion to attack the Hudson's 
Bay Company on almost every imagin- 
able ground. Yet this was one of many 
cases, not sufficiently recognized in Can- 
ada, where the imperial government 
showed firmness and foresight dealing 
with western conditions. Even after a 
lapse of 36 years, when far more could 
be urged against monopoly of trade with 
the Indians, than when this license was 
first granted in 1821, the attorney-gen- 
eral of Canada, John Ross, when giving 
evidence before the imperial parlia- 
mentary committee in 1857 bore testi- 
mony to the need of keeping out rivals 


so as not to weaken the authority of the 
H.B. Co. 
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“T believe,” he said, “there are certain 
gentlemen at Toronto very anxious to 
get up a second North West Co. I should 
be very sorry to see them succeed. | 
think it would do a great deal of harm, 
creating further difficulties for Canada,”’ 
and later he said, “I do not think the 
company should be allowed to prevent 
settlement, but I think it would be a very 
great calamity if their control were en- 
tirely to cease. During all the time | 
have observed their proceedings there 
has been peace within the whole terri- 
tory, while on the other hand, from Ore- 
gon to Florida there has been constant 
Indian wars going on for these last 30 
years. Now I fear very much that, if the 
occupation of the H.B. Co. were to cease, 
our fate in Canada might be just as it 
is with the Americans.” 


Chief Justice Draper, who appeared 
before the same committee for Canada, 
said that rival traders had the effect of 
demoralizing the Indians by a free use 
of intoxicants to draw trade, and caused 
bloodshed between the rivals them- 
selves. He added that, while much of the 
opposition to the company was undoubt- 
edly based on patriotic motives, yet he 
would not be fair if he did not state that 
some of the most prominent opposition 
really arose from men eager to share in 
the profits of trade. 


The area covered by this exclusive 
license was known as the Indian terri- 
tory in distinction to that known as 
Rupert's Land. The license was renewed 
in 1838 for another 21 years, not, how- 
ever, without opposition in the imperial 
house, Canada in those days taking 
little interest in the matter, and this sec- 
ond term was drawing to a close as the 
year 1859 approached. 


The third basis for the Hudson’s Bay 
Company claims was a crown grant of 
Vancouver Island, with which we are 
not now concerned, except to state that 
it was granted as the only ready means 
at hand in 1849 to create an offset to the 
new territories of California and Ore- 
gon, and that this grant was also due 
to expire in 1859. 


The company did not wait until the 
license and grant would end, but ap- 
plied in 1857 for renewals. In this they 
were following the common policy that 
it is easier to negotiate a new term be- 


fore the old one expires, people being 
thus taken off their guard, as it were, 
and only realizing the opportunity of the 
end of a term when too late. 


In this case, however, the general 
march of events had brought about a 
strong opposition in the imperial house, 
and an opposition somewhat less effec- 
tive, because viewed from too narrow a 
standpoint, in Canada. The result of all 
was that the imperial house, on Febru- 
ary 5, 1857, ordered that a select com- 
mittee be appointed to consider the state 
of those British possessions in North 
America which were under the admini- 
stration of the H.B. Co., or over which it 
had a license to trade. 


This committee held many meetings 
and examined many high authorities on 
both sides, and reported finally in July, 
1857. The chief recommendations were 
that it was essential to meet the just and 
reasonable wishes of Caanda to be en- 
abled to annex such portion in her neigh- 
borhood as may be suitable for settle- 
ment, and that if Canada was unwill- 
ing to undertake the government of Red 
River, some temporary constitution 
should be arranged. As regards the parts 
not suitable for settlement, the commit- 
tee considered that, whatever might be 
the validity of the charter, it was desir- 
able that the company should continue 
to exercise exclusive trade. 


The idea at that time was to have a 
gradual transfer take place, certain 
blocks of territory being successively 
transferred from the company to Can- 
ada. 


This voluminous report, and especi- 
ally the questions and answers of Chief 
Justice Draper, to whom the committee 
expressed its indebtedness, is well 
worthy of study, especially by those who 
are not prone to give fair credit to the 
desire to reach just conclusions which 
characterized the imperial government 
when dealing with contentious matters 
of the surrender of Rupert's Land. 


The mistake made all through the 
negotiations by many people in Canada 
was that they treated the charter and 
the company as a thing of yesterday, 
deriving no right except from the actual 
wording of the charter, instead of recog- 
nizing the accumulated force of the 200 
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years of its existence. ‘“Nothing,”’ said 
the attorney and the solicitor general of 
England, “could be more opposed to a 
British sense of justice than to deal with 
this charter or principles which might be 
applicable if it had been granted only 
10 years ago.” 


While the committee was sitting, the 
chairman, who was colonial secretary, 
issued instructions for an expedition ‘to 
explore that part of British North 
America which lie between the northern 
branch of the Saskatchewan river and 
the frontier of the United States, and be- 
tween Red River and the Rocky Moun- 
tains.’ The charge of this expedition was 
given to Captain Palliser, an Irishman 
who had spent some time hunting among 
the Indians in the Western States. His 
chief assistant was Dr. James Hector. 


In the same year a small expedition 
was organized in Toronto by Canada to 
explore for a road from Fort William to 
Fort Garry and then on to the South Sas- 
katchewan and down that river to Lake 
Winnipeg. The exact standing of Can- 
ada in regard to this exploration is ob- 
scure. At the time, some people in Upper 
Canada had extravagant ideas as to 
the western extent of the province, which 
they claimed reached to the Rocky 
Mountains, a claim entirely unsupported 
by the facts, but maintained until the 
whole matter came before the privy 
council. 


While undoubtedly one of the objects 
of the expedition, known as Hind and 
Dawson's exploration, was a desire to 
go into a country to which they wished 
to claim title, although they had no title, 
yet it seems that it was undertaken with 
the tacit approval of the imperial author- 
ities. 

It is, however, remarkable that Pal- 
liser never refers to the exploration 
going on immediately to the east of him. 


Palliser reached Fort Garry in July, 
1857, and exploring as he travelled 
westerly along the usual route via Fort 
Ellice and Qu’Appelle, he reached the 
Elbow at the end of August. He then 
travelled up the south side of the river 
for about 25 miles. There was at that 
time a constant war going on between 
the Crees and the Blackfoot. As recently 
as the spring of that year seventeen out 


The two prominent men of the Palliser ex- 
pedition were Capt. John Palliser, left, and Sir 
James Hector. These men led the parties which 


made detailed studies of the western 
adian prairies, foothills and mountains. 


of a band of twenty-five Crees had been 
killed by Blackfoot close to the Elbow, 
the Blackfoot using bows and arrows 
and rolling large stones down on the 
Crees. Palliser’s intention was to travel 
up the south branch as far as the mouth 
of Red Deer River, and from there to go 
north to Carlton, where he had been 
instructed to winter. When this intention 
was announced it was received with 
alarm by all his men, who thought they 
had done wonders in getting so far into 
the Blackfoot country. Even his right 
hand man among the halfbreeds, the re- 
doubtable Mackay, stated that persis- 
tence in such intention would break up 
the whole party. Finally Palliser de- 
cided it would be unwise to go on, so on 
September 27 he crossed the river to the 
north side, and set out for Carlton. When 
still a considerable distance from Carl- 
ton, some of his men, who had been at 
that post.some years before, became in- 
dignant with Palliser for camping one 
evening when they said they could 
easily reach the post before dark. To 
Palliser’s assertion that they could 
hardly get there even by next evening 
they replied, “How do you know, you 


Can- 


were never there?’’ Of course, he was 
depending on his latitude observations, 
the latitude of Carlton having been ac- 
curately found many years before by 
Franklin and other explorers. When the 
men found, to their surprise, that it was 
late next day when they reached the 
post, Palliser says they entertained the 
most exalted ideas of the power of his 
sextant. 


At Carlton they found Richard Har- 
disty in charge. Here Hector and the 
others were to have their headquarters 
while Palliser left for Fort Garry, trav- 
elling this time by the more northerly 
route by way of Touchwood, At Touch- 
wood he states that he was most hospit- 
ably received on October 15 (1857), by 
Mr. Thomas Taylor, who was in charge. 


A digression may here be made to 
point out that, while frequent accusa- 
tions, some of them unjust, have been 
brought against the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany, that it opposed any effort to make 
known western conditions, every trav- 
eller and explorer bears testimony to the 
assistance he has received at the hands 
of the company’s officers. Blakiston, one 
of Palliser’s assistants, says they seemed 
anxious to rival one another in good 
offices to a stranger, and that no charge 
was ever made while living at any of 
the company’s posts. 


Father DeSmet, visiting Rocky Moun- 
tain House from Oregon writes: ‘Mr. J. 
E. Harriott, although a protestant, re- 
ceived me with a politeness truly fra- 
ternal. He is a most amiable gentleman. 
These qualities characterize all the gen- 
tlemen of the H.B. Co.” 


In May of the following year, (1858) 
Palliser returned to Carlton, and the ex- 
pedition moved westerly around the 
Elbow, and then to Red Deer River, 
which they crossed to the south about 
fifteen miles east of the present town of 
Red Deer. Finally they fell in with the 
buffalo, and camped at the place marked 
“Slaughter Camp,” on his map. This 
was on Rosebud River, close to the pres- 
ent Irricana. 


Here Palliser divided his party, going 
straight south himself with one or two 
men while Hector and the rest went up 
the Bow River. Palliser states that on his 
way south he reached a salty lake two 
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miles long and half a mile wide, after 
riding six hours. This seems to be Ches- 
termere Lake, which, however, he names 
Lake Oscar on his map, showing it about 
five miles north of the mouth of Pine 
creek. They pushed on until long after 
dark, and camped without wood or 
water. When next morning they found 
to their surprise that they were close 
to the river, we can readily believe Pal- 
liser's remark that they hurried down 
as fast as possible. To account for the 
long time from Chestermere Lake, if it 
was that lake, we may assume they rode 
straight south, ignorant of the sudden 
southerly bend in the river, and not find- 
ing it, they turned off sharply to the west 
to look for it there. 


They crossed by the crude means of 
rolling their few belongings in a tent, 
and towing the bundle behind their 
horses, which had to swim the river. At 
length they reached the boundary 
where, in full view of Chief Mountain, 
Palliser made the latitude 49:05’. He 
then turned north, and travelling some- 
what west of his former route he tried to 
make directly for Old Bow Fort, but get- 
ting into difficulties had to back out to- 
ward the east and then turn south again. 
On August 4, (1858) he states that he 
came in view of the South Saskatchewan 
River near the mouth of Kananaskis 
River. He does not even mention the al- 
ternative name, Bow, on this occasion. 


Bow river was crossed about four 
miles above Old Bow Fort, and he found 
his men camped there, with very little 
meat, but with a very great deal of fear 
of the Blackfoot. 


From here Palliser went up Kanana- 
skis River and explored the pass of that 
name. Of the existence of the pass he 
states he was told by James Sinclair, a 
resident near Red River, as far back as 
the year 1848. Sinclair had said that he 
intended to use this pass the next time 
he should cross the mountains, and Pal- 
liser believed that he subsequently had 
crossed the pass. 


At the summit they found a small lake 
draining to the Pacific, close to the 
headwaters of Kananaskis River, and 
Palliser remarked that, while their tea 
pail was filled with Pacific slope water, 
their scanty supper of tough elk meat 
was boiling in the waters of the Sas- 
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katchewan. The pass was named by Pal- 
liser after a legendary Indian who made 
a wonderful recovery from the blow of 
an axe, but there is a difference of 
opinion as to whether the Indian’s name 
was Kananaskis or Kananaski. It seems 
the latter is the correct form, and that the 
terminal ‘'s’”’ is really possessive, and 
according to modern rules of naming, 
should be omitted. Palliser used three 
different forms in his reports and maps. 


From the summit Palliser went west 
to Kootenay River and returned again 
by the same pass, but came east down 
the Highwood River, from which he went 
north to his winter quarters at Edmon- 
ton. 


While Palliser had been making his 
trip to the south and then northwest to 
Old Bow Fort and Kananaskis pass, 
Hector had gone west up Bow River. He 
notes Dream Hill, which is the modern 
big hill near Cochrane, certainly a case 
where the old name should have been 
retained, and then he crossed Deadman 
River, now known as Ghost River. He 
notes Old Bow Fort but gives no infor- 
mation about it. Proceeding up the river 
he turns south to examine what he calls 
“an old neglected pass formerly used 
by the Cree war parties, and which they 
called Vermilion pass.’’ He went over 
this summit, down the western side to 
Beaverfoot River, up that stream north- 
westerly and over a local divide, and 
so reached the lower part of Kicking 
Horse River. This he followed up east- 
erly, and so reached the pass of the same 
name. If Thompson did not go over this 
summit at one time or another, as some 
people believe, then Hector was the first 
white man who came through. In any 
event he is the first to call attention to 
the pass and it is therefore, the more 
regrettable that the present ugly name 
should have been given to it directly by 
Hector himself. The name is derived from 
a serious kick received by Hector him- 
self, from a horse while, at the point of 
starvation, they were making their way 
easterly up the river on the western 
river. Hector states that the men called 
the river Kicking Horse from the acci- 
dent, and it was from the river that the 
pass received its name. If he had known 
that it would be traversed by a contin- 
ental railway he would, no doubt, have 
chosen some more graceful name, but no 


member of the expedition ever antici- 
pated that a railway would go that way. 
That is the unfortunate history of so 
many unsatisfactory names. The feature 
at the time seems to be of little impor- 
tance and a name is carelessly given, 
often merely as a temporary expedient, 
yet the unsuitable name clings, and not 
only that, but it is repeated for many 
other different features in the vicinity. 


From the summit Hector travelled 
easterly down a small stream, and after 
a few miles came to a larger stream 
from the northwest, and then to a large 
river which he states his Stony Indian 
at once recognized as Bow River, and 
after a little time he himself began to 
recognize the mountains about 20 miles 
to the east. It would seem, therefore, that 
Hector was not sure of where he was 
travelling until he had actually come 
some miles down Bow River. 


After coming down the river for some 
distance some Stony Indians were met 
with and Hector then decided to go 
northwest over Bow pass, and so reach 
the headwaters of North Saskatchewan 


River. This he did, and following down 
that river passed Rocky Mountain House 
and reached Edmonton. 


Part of the following winter was spent 
by Palliser with the Blackfoot near 
Rocky Mountain House ostensibly, he 
states, for the purpose of hunting, but 
really to get acquainted with the In- 
dians so as to facilitate his next season's 
work. 


Next season (1859) Palliser had a dif- 
ficult time getting a party together, as 
every one in Edmonton had a dread of 
going south among the Blackfoot. Fin- 
ally he collected what he called a mot- 
ley crowd of 15 persons and they all 
travelled by way of Handhills and then 
southerly to Berry Creek to the Red Deer 
River, and down near that river, first on 
the north side, and then on the south 
side, until he reached its confluence with 
the South Saskatchewan. The latter river 
was forded and they passed westerly 


The construciion of the C.P.R. through the 
mountains was a great engineering feat. This 
view, taken August Ist, 1884, shows the end of 
the steel on the western slopes of the Rockies. 
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around the angle where Medicine Hat 
now stands. Here the party was separ- 
ated into two, Palliser going west 
through the pass now known as Blak- 
iston pass to the south of Crow’s Nest, 
while Hector followed up the south side 
of South Saskatchewan and Bow River 
past where Calgary now stands, and 
from there travelled some distance up 
the present Elbow River which at that 
time, and indeed almost until the arrival 
of the C.P.R., was known as Swift Creek. 


Striking off to the northwest, he 
crossed the modern Jumping Pond creek, 
which he calls Tent creek, and so 
reached Palliser’s former ford near Old 
Bow Fort, where he crosses Bow river. 
He then turned west, went up Pipestone 
pass, over the local divide to North Sas- 
katchewan river and so down to Ed- 
monton. 


Very little survey work or exploration 
was done along the upper part of Bow 
River for the present route of the C.P.R. 
until the year 1882. In 1871 an attempt 
had been made to get a line through 
Howse Pass at the headwaters of North 
Saskatchewan river, but in the next 
year it was found that Yellowhead Pass 
was very suitable, and no further sur- 
veys were made for any pass further 
south, so long as the undertaking was a 
government enterprise. In February 1881 
the whole undertaking, surveys, con- 
struction, and everything else, was 
turned over to a company, and it was 
not long before the northern route was 
abandoned. The desire to adopt a more 
southerly route than that through Ed- 
monton and Yellowhead Pass was un- 
doubtedly due to the feeling that the 
northern route was too far away to give 
quick returns for investment, and the 
fear that the United States railways 
would send up branch lines to tap all 
the southern parts of the west. 


The director of the new company con- 
sidered that by moving the whole line 
to the south they would get the north- 
ern trade in any event, as it would have 
to come down to their line for many 
years to come, and in addition they 
would block branch lines coming up 
from the boundary. The shorter route 
through a more southerly pass than 
Yellowhead was given as a strong rea- 
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son, but it seems to have been subordi- 
nate to the desire to have that part of 
the railway which crosses the prairies 
as far south as possible. Very probably 
a route even further south than Kicking 
Horse Pass would have been searched 
for had not the condition been laid down 
that the pass followed must be at least 
100 miles from the boundary. 


The wish to have a southern route 
was not long in fathering the thought 
that such a route was feasible, and one 
of the means to bring this to pass was 
the employment of an American en- 
gineer, as the American practice of the 
day tolerated grades and curves which 
were very distasteful to British en- 
gineers. Major Rogers, the engineer em- 
ployed, we may well believe, was put 
on his metal to get the railway through 
Kicking Horse Pass, and it must be re- 
membered in regard to what follows 
that he was a most experienced railway 
engineer before he came north. 


Rogers in the year 1881 stated that his 
route would go up Bow River to the Kick- 
ing Horse Pass, and that he could safely 
assure a descent from the summit to the 
Columbia not exceeding 80 feet to the 
mile. That would be about 1¥2 percent. 
Application was soon after made to the 
government for permission to go by 
Kicking Horse Pass, and this was 
granted. 


In 1882 Rogers reported that an ex- 
cellent grade had been found to the east 
down Bow River, the maximum being 37 
feet to the mile, but he remarked that 
the location down the west was not 
going so well. In brief, it was found 
necessary to keep continually increasing 
the grades on both sides of the summit, 
until we have the finally constructed 
railway with grade of 75 feet to the 
mile near the summit on the east side, 
double Rogers’ original estimate, and 
grades as steep as 4/2 percent for four 
miles on the westerly side, and then as 


steep as 2¥2 percent for another six 
miles. 


Comparing these actual grades with 
the original estimates it is not easy to 
understand how Rogers did not foresee 
the real state of affairs when the ques- 
tion of adopting Kicking Horse Pass was 
still in the making. 


Good Hope Days 


IDA MAY REID 


It was on April 5th 1902, that my husband and I arrived at Strathcona, 
Alberta, the end of steel, after having travelled for five days and nights on a C.P.R. 
colonist car from North Bay, Ontario. We were met at Strathcona by Bob's father 
and older brother and taken to Fitzgerald’s Hotel for the night. 


The rest of the Reid family had sold 
their holdings in the Parry Sound district 
of Ontario, come West a year before, 
and had taken up land on township 54, 
range 21, W4, south of the Beaver Hills, 
P.O. near Fort Saskatchewan. Gus Doze 
was the postmaster and storekeeper at 
Beaver Hills. 


We left Strathcona about 9:30 a.m. 
in a lumber wagon travelling by way of 
Clover Bar and Agricola and arrived at 
our destination about 10 p.m. At noon 
or thereabouts we came to Boag’s Creek 
and stopped to eat a lunch which Mr. 
Reid Sr. had bought in Strathcona. He 
boiled tea over an open fire and we felt 
greatly refreshed. Of course the horses 
were fed and watered, too. 


My reception by my husband's people 
was loving and kind, and I felt as Ruth 
did, when she said to Naomi, “Thy 
people shall be my people, and thy God, 
my God.” 


The day after we arrived my father- 
in-law had a “Bee” and a new log house 
went up on his C.P.R. quarter. I was in- 
formed that a school house was being 
built one and a half miles east of there, 
and they hoped that I would be their 
first teacher. I had taught school in 
Parry Sound, and as I was going to stay 
with Bob's folk while he went out to 
work, I accepted the position of teacher 
at Good Hope School at $35 per month. 
Trustees were Albert Nelson, Mr. Holme 
and Robert Reid, my father-in-law. 


The school was finished early in July 
and on July 28, 1902, classes started 
with fourteen or fifteen pupils enrolled. 
We used Ontario text books. I had told 
my husband's little brother and sister, 
who were twins, not to call me by my 


first name at school as the others might 
copy, however a few days later one of 
the big boys met me with the greeting: 
“Hello, Ida! How are you this morn- 
ing?” 

The first visitor we had after our ar- 
rival was Jim Sexauer, a sturdy middle- 
aged American with a big heart. He 
gave us a very warm welcome and 
amazed me by the way he could both 
smoke and chew tobacco at the same 
time and never spit. Then there was his 
brother-in-law, Dan Trump, who was a 
blacksmith, but was not working at his 
trade when we arrived. Later on he 
moved to Vegreville and I understand 
the town’s first fire-engine was named 
“Old Dan” in honour of Mr. Trump. 


Albert Nelson was the “Sage” of the 
settlement. Everyone went to him with 
their perplexities and any problem that 
he couldn't solve wasn't worth consider- 
ation. Robert Reid’s home was the gath- 
éring place for entertainment. Like 
Maggie Murphy's home—"there was an 
organ in the parlour to give the house 
a tone, and everyone was welcome at 
Robert Reid’s farm home.” Before the 
schoolhouse was built Methodist and 
Presbyterian services were held on al- 
ternate Sundays at Mr. Reid's with 
Rev. A. A. Aldridge or Rev. Alex Forbes 
of Fort Saskatchewan in charge. They 
precched at Good Hope at 11 am. at 
Partridge Hill at 2:30 p.m. and in the 
Fort at 7:30 p.m. 


We got our mail at Beaver Hills for a 
few years, and then a post-office was 
opened in our settlement called “Good 
Hope,” the post master being Tom 
Magee. 


Another oldtimer who stands out in 
my memory is Jerry Larose, a French- 
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Canadian. Jerry drove a team of mules 
and they always brought him home 
safely even if he fell asleep in the wagon 
box or sleigh. It was a sad day for Jerry 
when one of the mules died. I asked him 
what happened and Jerry said, “Oh, it 
was end-flew-endwise (influenza) an 
awful disease.” 


The trail to the fort passed through 
many sloughs, and during the wet sea- 
son it was a@ common sight to see 
wagons and democrats bogged down in 
the mud. Men would wade out and un- 
hitch the horses, and women would 
climb onto the horses’ backs to reach 
dry land. In order to escape those mud 
holes there were 16 gates to open and 
close on the twelve miles between Reid's 
farm and the fort. The horses that we 
had in those days were mostly cayuses. 
They never wanted to stand still with- 
out being tightly reigned, so it fell to 
the lot of the women to look after the 
gates. 


Flies and mosquitos were in millions 
everywhere. When driving to town one 
had to have a “smudge” in the wagon 
to ward them off, and it was common to 
see the horses and the ladies’ hats 
draped with mosquito netting. 


Our school concerts in the winter were 
beyond compare. Talent was gathered 
for miles around. There were vocal solos 
and choruses, recitations, violin and 
mouth organ duets, and even solos on a 
Jew's harp, sometimes an I.Q. contest, 
and always refreshments. Surrounding 
districts exchanged artists as their turn 
came to have a concert. 


Picnics were held during the summer 
in each community and people attended 
from far and wide. Baseball was the 
chief attraction, but there were races 
of all kinds, the most amusing being the 
“thread the needle’ race when the 
ladies ran with the needles and the men 
at the end of the track had to thread 
them and the ladies ran back to the 
starting point. Some of the men were 
very slow at threading a needle. Candy, 
lemonade and ice cream were free. The 
big event during the summer was the 
“Parry Sound Picnic’ held in Jack 
Flicker’s grove north of Beaver Hills P.O. 
Parry Sounders flocked there from a 
radius of fifty miles. Those picnics were 
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held for years; even as late as 1932 there 
was one held in Elk Island Park to cele- 
brate the 40th Anniversary of the arrival 
of the first Parry Sound Colony. One of 
the teachers at Josephburg School in 
those early days asked the children to 
name all of the nationalities represented 
there. One boy summed them up this 
way: German, Russian, Canadian, Aus- 
trian, Hungarian and Parry Sounders. 


The Parry Sound men were noted for 
their “tall stories’ one of which de- 
scribed the fierceness of ‘“Windigos’” and 
“Side hill Gougers,’’ imaginary animals, 
which were supposed to inhabit the 
woodland between Beaver Lake and 
Beaver Hills P.O. The Barr Colonists 
when travelling the “Goose Lake Trail’’ 
in those days were always told to be on 
the alert for those vicious animals, and 
on arrival at either end of the trail were 
said to be very lucky that they didn't 
see any on that trip. 


Strange stories came of experiences 
that the green Englishmen had in get- 
ting started on farms. One man told me 
about getting a setting of eggs, and not 
wanting to have his only hen stop lay- 
ing, he tied his rooster onto the nest 
expecting it to hatch the chicks. The 
results were broken eggs and a dis- 
appointed man. 


There were no pennies in circulation 
in our part of the country. If we wanted 
a three cent postage stamp we gave the 
postmaster a five cent piece and he gave 
us in return one three cent stamp and a 
two cent one or two ones. 


Elections in Alberta in the Territorial 
days were interesting. My duty was to 
write the names of voters on lists for the 
Polls. Candidates for election were busy 
looking after naturalization papers for 
foreign settlers who might vote in their 
favor. Beverages flowed freely at elec- 
tion time. 


One cold blustery night in October 
1904 there was a political meeting in 
the Josephburg School and a telegram 
from Regina had been brought to the 
meeting from Fort Saskatchewan for a 
man who had been Enumerator in our 
community. Thinking that the telegram 
was pertaining to the forthcoming elec- 
tion and therefore important a young 
man, after the meeting, undertook to 


deliver it. When the gentleman to whom 
it was addressed opened it and read 
aloud these words: “A girl, both doing 
well” signed by his son-in-law in Re- 
gina, the young man exclaimed in dis- 
may: “Well! If I'd know that was all 
it was, I'd never have come out this 
stormy night.’ To a bachelor how could 
the birth of a child compare with an 
election? 


On election day the poll was in the 
Good Hope School and Dan Jordan who 
lived on a homestead six or seven miles 
distant walked in to cast his vote. When 
he got nearly home again he turned 
back and hastened to the schoolhouse to 
inform the poll-clerk that he had for- 
gotten to sign his name to the “dang 
thing.”” When told that his X was suf- 
ficient he was terribly surprised. 


Cattle and horses grazed along the 
roadsides and sometimes when a field 
of grain looked green and lush they 
broke into the crop. Many a verbal row 
took place and I remember on one occa- 
sion there was a fist fight. One man 
wore “brass knuckles’’ and was fined 
$300, but he said, “It sure was worth 
$300 to get even with that man.” 


Before the land was thickly settled 
there were deer, moose, elk and bear, 
besides the lowly rabbit for human con- 
sumption until finally the government 
thinking that the elk would become ex- 
tinct, set aside a large tract of land to 
be known as the Cooking Lake Forest 
Reserve. No hunting or trapping was 
allowed on the reserve and after 16 
square miles had been fenced and 
named Elk Island Park, homesteaders on 
the reserve were bought out and moved 
away. We were among those, and today 
the whole Cooking Lake Reserve is 
fenced into the park, which contains the 
largest herd of buffalo in capitivity. 


It seems to me that winters were much 
colder in those days than now. Poplar 
wood was the main fuel as the nearest 
coal mines were at Clover Bar. A settler 
could get a ton of coal at the mine for 
50 cents if he would dig and load it him- 
self, but a coal fire was a luxury. Cords 
and cords of wood in tree length were 
hauled from wooded areas out east to- 
ward Goose Lake, and then chopped or 
sawn into stove lengths. 


Newcomers were always made wel- 
come, and a gift of flour, butter, eggs, 
meat, or perhaps a setting hen from 
older settlers were not uncommon. One’s 
doors were never locked. One might 
come home from town to find the house 
occupied by strangers who had put their 
horses in the barn and settled down for 
the night. We didn’t have beds enough 
to accommodate travellers, but they 
didn't mind sleeping on the floor as long 
as they were warm. Everybody carried 
their own blankets and most people had 
their own food. There was no charge for 
shelter. 


How we loved to see people come and 
feel at home with us. There were the 
travelling clergy and laymen of every 
denomination who stopped at our doors, 
and shared our meals and family gather- 
ings. One that I remember asked to lead 
in prayer before breakfast. He said he 
was a Roman Presbyterian, at least that 
was what I understood him to say. How- 
ever I have wondered since if it wasn't 
Roamin’ he meant. When he started on 
his way after breakfast we gave him 
some sandwiches to eat until he would 
come to his next stop. 


There was very little cash in circu- 
lation those first few years. Exchange of 
work for commodities was the order of 
the day. Mrs. Dave Simpson wanting to 
raise some money for the Sunday School 
put on a garden party. Refreshments 
were priced very low and when one man 
gave her two dollars for a glass of 
lemonade and told her to keep the 
change, she really felt guilty to take so 
much money from one person. 


Only public schools, teaching to grade 
eight were conducted in most settle- 
ments. Josephburg had a high school 
which meant a great deal to those who 
wanted to go in for higher education. 
Most of the boys, and many of the girls 
in those pioneer days left school as soon 
as they were fifteen years of age to help 
on the farms or go out to work to earn 
a living. 


C.P.R. land was free from taxation 
until sold by the company which made 
it very hard to raise enough taxes for 
support of new schools. Sometimes there 
would not be enough money to pay a 
teacher for more than six months out of 
the year. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


By The Editor 


Annual Meeting 


The second annual meeting of the 
Society was held on Feb. 18th in Cal- 
gary and was a most successful event. 
Representatives were there from Edmon- 
ton, Lethbridge and Willow Creek, with 
about 115 attending the evening buffet 
supper. 


The business meeting in the afternoon 
was held at the Glenbow Foundation, 
with delegates later going on a tour of 
the buildings. Among the resolutions 
passed by the meeting were the estab- 
lishment of affiliate memberships for in- 
terested historical groups; establishment 
of sustaining memberships for provincial 
organizations of a non-historical type; 
formation of a committee to study ways 
of participating in Canada’s centennial; 
and the paying of an honorarium to the 
Treasurer and the Editor of the Review. 
Another resolution relating to an in- 
crease in membership dues was referred 
to the incoming executive. 


The executive elected for 1961 
clude: 
President—Benton S. Mackid, Calgary 
Vice-President—Henry G. Ward, Edmonton 
Secretary—Miss Sheilagh S. Jameson, 
Calgary 
Treasurer—E. S. George, Edmonton 
Edmonton representative—G. E. Kelly 
Calgary representative—Rev. J. E. Nix 
Lethbridge representative—Alex Johnston 
The evening buffet supper and pro- 
gram were held at Fort Calgary House 
at the stampede grounds. Among the 
guests were Ald. Grant MacEwan, 
representing the City of Calgary; 
George Gooderham, representing the 
Glenbow Foundation; and J. E. A. Mac- 
leod, honorary president of the Cal- 
gary branch. 


A recording by T. U. Primrose telling 
the story of the Lost Lemon Mine was 
played while guest speaker was R. G. 
Reid, ex-premier of Alberta and member 
of the Edmonton branch. It was a most 
enjoyable day for those who partici- 
pated and is one of the best meetings 
ever held in Calgary. 


Tribute must go to the retiring presi- 
dent, James G. MacGregor, for the won- 
derful work he has performed for the 


in- 
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Society during the past few years. It 
was through his efforts that the Review 
was started and the rapid development 
of the Society made possible. 


President's Report 
by 
James G. MacGregor 


This, the fifty-third year of the 
Society’s life, has been another good 
one. Our membership has risen from 953 
to 1,067, an increase of 114. Our revenue 
has also increased, as have our ex- 
penses, and we end the year with 
$2,069.88 on hand, an increase of 
$225.10 over last year. 


While these figures are not spectacu- 
lar we have nevertheless made consider- 
able progress in other directions. At the 
Annual Meeting last March our new cor- 
porate structure of a truly Province- 
wide organization came into being. At 
that meeting the Society was re-grouped 
into the Central Body, the Historical 
Society of Alberta; and two branches, 
one each in Edmonton and Calgary. 
Since that time, through the efforts of 
the people of Lethbridge, a branch has 
been set up there. We are hoping that 
within the next year or so other 
branches, will come into being. 


The question of branches poses some 
problems. In many communities we have 
witnessed a spurt of activity in a local 
historical group. In many cases unfor- 
tunately, the seed fell on stony ground 
and the effort was not sustained. The 
Historical Society of Alberta insists (and 
I believe rightly so) on a certain stand- 
ard of performance by a local group be- 
fore it is admitted as a branch. This 
standard is set out in the constitution 
and involves amongst other things a 
minimum number of members and a 
minimum number of meetings in which 
papers are presented or some similar 
work is performed. 


This leads us to a consideration of 
what the Historical Society of Alberta is, 
or should be. On the one hand, there 
are the professional historians, mainly 
people of University calibre. On the 


other hand, there are amateurs whose 
interest, while no less great, is perhaps 
more emotional than accurate and some- 
times tends to follow the path of an Old 
Timers’ Society. Each group has much to 
contribute and out of the judicious 
blending of these two elements we must 
hope to build up our Society. We might 
hope that out of the enthusiasm of the 
amateurs and of all the people of the 
prairies, for the history of the west, we 
can build up an organization which can 
give some support to professional his- 
torians, amongst whom I include Hugh 
Dempsey. 

Both approaches, the old-timer type, 
and that of the professional historian, 
are necessary and our group must reach 
out in both directions. The last few years 
we have concentrated on building up 
our membership and, while we have 
made a good start on that, we have, 
with a few notable exceptions, failed to 
appeal to the professional historians. 

The 1960 revenue of the Society was 
approximately $2,400. The publication 
of the Review is perhaps the main duty 
of the Central Society. It costs $2,000 to 
print and of this the province pays half. 
The cost of mailing, keeping records, and 
other miscellaneous charges directly at- 
tributable to the Review is over $600, 
so that it costs the Society about $1,600. 
On a membership basis this is about 
$1.56 annually. Since the subscription 
fee for the Review is $2.00 this leaves 
us with a profit of some 44c per member, 
or a total of about $500 per year. In the 
past we have spent much of this in vari- 
ous ways but I have hoped that in the 
future we can devote this to enlarging 
the Review. 

For some years the Society has advo- 
cated that the Province acquire title to 
and embark upon a program of mark- 
ing various historical sites. During the 
last year or so the Provincial Secretary’s 
Department has done a remarkable job 
along these lines and I feel is to be 
highly commended. 

The appointment of R. Secord as the 
Alberta representative of the Historic 
Sites and Monuments Board has re- 
activated that body's interest in Alberta. 
Mr. Secord has devoted a lot of time and 
energy to this work and is getting re- 
sults. 

We are particularly indebted to Hugh 
Dempsey, Ernie George and Miss Jean 


McCallum for the great deal of work 
they have done and for the intense in- 
terest each has taken in the affairs of 
the Society. It has been a great pleas- 
ure to work with them and with all 
those members who have devoted so 
much of their time to the affairs of the 
branches or the Central Society. 


Treasurer's Report 


by 
E. S. George 
RECEIPTS 
Cash on hand December 31, 1959 $1,844.78 
Revenue from 
memberships . $2,124.97 
Sales of magazines 264.35 
Interest, Savings 
Account 18.94 
2,408,26 
$4,253.04 
EXPENDITURES 
Promotion and Mailing 
Share cost magazines, 
1960 $1,002.65 
Mailing charges 
Postage 160.00 
Stationery 75.43 
Editor postage and 
express 16.79 
1,509.87 
Membershi Societies 
Canadian Historical Society 7.00 
American Historical Society 3.15 wai 
15 
Annual Meeting 
Rental Old Timers’ cabin 35.00 
Advertising & printing ..... 29.67 
Decorations 11.00 
Caterer . 304.00 
Magician 15.00 
expenses 17.95 
412.62 
Less ticket sales 280.00 
132.62 
Prizes for writing contest 67.30 
Treasurer—postage, 
stationery 62.63 
Bank charges 16.65 
Branch Advances 
Edmonton Branch 200.00 
Edmonton expenses ; 44.21 
244.21 
Calgary Branch .. 100.00 
Calgary expenses 39.82 
139.82 
2,183.16 
Cash on hand Dec. 31, 1960 $2,069.88 
Recapitulation 
Cash on hand $ 212.20 
Cash in savings account 1,095.96 
Cash in current account 830.22 
Less outstanding cheques 68.50 . 
761.7 


$2,069.88 


Cash on hand Dec. 31, 1960 
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Hay Lake Monument 


As part of the Society’s program of co- 
operating with the Provincial Govern- 
ment in historical work, the Edmonton 
Branch assisted in the unveiling of a 
monument at the site of the Hay Lakes 
Telegraph Station. The ceremony took 
place on Oct. 5th, with Mrs. R. Turn- 
bull, a neice of James McKernan, per- 
forming the unveiling. 


Inscription on the plaque states: 
“Established in 1877 by James Mc- 
Kernan, this station was the farthest 
west on the telegraph line which ran 
along the proposed railroad right-of- 
way. When in 1879, the line was ex- 
tended to Fort Edmonton, this station 
was abandoned. The Hay Lakes cart 
trail from the plains to Fort Edmonton 
passed this site. Erected by the Province 
of Alberta.” 


A letter of appreciation was sent by 
the Edmonton Branch to Hon. A. R. 
Patrick, Provincial Treasurer, for the fine 
work being done by the government in 
marking historic sites. 
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Society Award 

The award for the person making the 
most outstanding contribution to Al- 
berta’s history will be presented this 
year to Eric L. Harvie, O.C., of Calgary. 
The award was instituted by the Histori- 
cal Society of Alberta last year and this 
is the first of the annual selections. 

Mr. Harvie is president of the Glen- 
bow Foundation in Calgary and through 
this organization has done much to 
gather and preserve the history of the 
province. The executive hopes that a 
presentation ceremony will be held later 
in the year. 


Alberta Tokens 


An interesting approach to Alberta 
history is being made by Don Stewart, 
610 -3rd Street S.W., Calgary, who is 
compiling a list of tokens used in this 
province. In the early days, merchants, 
hotels, transportation companies, milk 
and bread deliverymen, and others, 
often issued metal tokens. These were for 
the value of one particular item, such 
as a loaf of bread, or for a small sum, 
such as 25 cents in trade. 

Mr. Stewart is on the lookout for such 
tokens to describe in his list for the Can- 
adian Numismatic Association Journal. 
He is particularly anxious to locate the 
round brass tokens issued by I. G. Baker 
& Co. and other pioneer firms. If any of 
our members have such tokens or know 
of their existence, we hope they will 
contact Mr. Stewart. 


Certificate of Merit 


Society president James G. MacGre- 
gor was honored at a banquet in Edmon- 
ton on Jan. 19th when he was presented 
with the Certificate of Merit of the Can- 
adian Historical Association. 

Mr. McGregor, the first Albertan to 
receive this honor, received the Can- 
adian certificate for “an outstanding 
contribution to local history’’. The pres- 
entation was made by Lieut. Gov. J. 
Percy Page. On display at the ceremony 
were Mr. MacGregor’s books, Blankets 
and Beads, Land of Twelve-Foot Davis, 
Behold the Shining Mountains, and 
North-West of Sixteen. 

The Society wishes to add its own con- 
gratulations to Mr. MacGregor for this 
honor. 
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WESTERN BOOKSHELF 


Indian Legends of Canada, by Ella 
Elizabeth Clark. McClelland & Stewart 
Ltd., Toronto. 177pp. $4.50. 


The folklore of Canada’s native in- 
habitants is an intriguing field. The 
amazing similarity of myths from tribes 
at opposite ends of the country, as well 
as an almost limitless variety of unique 
stories, makes it an ideal area of study. 


The author of Indian Legends has obvi- 
ously been captivated by folklore and 
and has prepared an excellent do- 
minion-wide anthology. As the author 
of a previous book on west coast myths, 
she has selected her subjects well and 
has produced a book which is extremely 
appealing. 


For the people of Alberta the book is 
particularly rich in local folklore. There 
are stories of the origin of Ghost River, 
Banff Hot Springs, Lake Louise, Lake 
Minnewanka and others obtained from 
such men as George McLean (Walking 
Buffalo) of the Stonies, One Gun of the 
Blackfoot, and Albert Lightning of the 
Crees. Quite a number of other western 
legends are from the published works of 
notable writers and ethnologists. 


In the preface, the author quotes a 
statement made by Rev. John Maclean 
in 1890 that the younger generation was 
forgetting the legends or did not tell 
them accurately. This is very true, and 
the author unwittingly reveals such an 
example in the legend of Buffalo Lake. 
The story was told to her by a Sarcee 
Indian in 1954. 


The original legend is accurate 
enough and is one which is also told by 
the Blackfoot tribes. Briefly, it is that 
two hunters killed a buffalo, but when 
they opened it up water flowed out and 
made a lake in the form of a buffalo. 
But at this point the story teller became 
confused and lumped the legend with 
an entirely different one which told of 
the origin of the Sarcee tribe. In this 
story, the Beaver tribe was crossing a 
large lake when a boy pulled on a horn 
sticking out of the ice. This caused the 
lake to split, separating them into two 
tribes, the Beavers and Sarcees. 


The Beavers were a northern bush 
people who never ventured as far south 
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as Buffalo Lake, which is about thirty 
miles east of Lacombe. Rather, the sec- 
ond legend is believed to be associated 
with a more northerly lake, possibly 
Lesser Slave. This point is no reflection 
on Miss Clark's work; rather, it is an in- 
teresting confirmation of the point made 
in her preface. 


The author was wise to limit the num- 
ber of “trickster’’ stories in her book. 
The mythical Old Man, or Coyote, or 
Nanabozho, or whatever name he might 
have had among a particular tribe (all 
apparently the same character) is pleas- 
ant to take in small quantities but can 
become a bore. It is nice to learn how 
the skunk got his stripe, the willow its 
leaves, or the mole its blindness, but too 
many such tales give a distorted pic- 
ture of Indian mythology and have a 
certain monotony. The author is aware 
of this and has given only a random 
selection. 


One of the most interesting chapters 
in the book is the legendary approach 
to recorded history. The Indian tales 
regarding the arrival of Rev. Robert 
Rundle to Alberta, or Captain Cook’s 
discovery of Nootka Sound, give a whole 
new concept to Indian mythology. 


Finally, it may not be normal practice 
to deal with dust jackets when writing 
book reviews, but the interesting designs 
based upon west coast carvings are 
worthy of mention. This work of Frank 
Newfeld is an appropriate covering to a 
most captivating book. 

—H.A.D. 


Maclean's Canada; Portrait of a Coun- 
try. Selected and edited by Leslie F. 
Hannon. McClelland & Stewart Ltd., To- 
ronto. 248 pp. illus. $8.50. 


We may be wrong, but we have a feel- 
ing this book was compiled in answer to 
the critics who complain that all of Can- 
ada‘’s culture comes from south of the 
line. Never before has so much Can- 
adian talent been pressed within the 
cover of one volume. From Stephen Lea- 
cock through to Thomas B. Costain, the 
reader is given the Canadian scene by 
Canadian writers. 


Veer 


As a frank admirer of Maclean's 
Magazine, this reviewer was pleased 
with the selection for the book. W. O. 
Mitchell tells the appealing story of 
Crocus, Sask., and its search for a 
golden Jubilee citizen. This is one of the 
Jake and the Kid series. Pierre Berton 
is at home in the Klondike, telling how 
the gold rush began. Robert Thomas 
Allen is in top form with “How to Live 
with a Teen-age Daughter”. 


There is a good balance between fact 
and fiction, and the factual part is well 
divided between history and the current 
scene. Of the modern day there are 
stories of Saguenay, Marilyn Bell, the 
British colony at Duncan, B.C., bomber 
Joseph Guay, and many more. In the 
historical field there are many stories, 
from the War of 1812 and Billy Bishop, 
to the story “How the Prairies Were 
Made”’. 


Possibly one of the most captivating 
was Farley Mowat's “The Riddle of the 
Viking Bow’. Apparently intended as 
fact, we are more inclined to place it in 
the realm of fiction—or at least as folk- 
lore. It is the story of a group of Norse- 
men who travelled far inland in north- 
ern Canada and lived with the Eskimos. 
Those who attempted to return perished 
in the wilderness until only the injured 
leader, Koonar, was left. He married 
the chief's daughter who bore him a 
son. When these were cruelly murdered 
by Indians, he introduced the cross-bow 
to the Eskimo and used it as an instru- 
ment of revenge. 


Mowat, an anthropologist, seems to 
be far out in the cloudy field of myth- 
ology. He claims that until this startling 
tale was told, the cross-bow was “a 
weapon that no other native men in the 
— had ever seen”. This is ridicu- 
ous. 


At any public library one can read 
the Dec. 1943 Beaver (pp. 37-39) with an 
article by J. A. Burgesse on Indian and 
Eskimo cross-bows. It explains that 
cross-bows were used, ‘not only in Que- 
bec, but throughout Eastern Canada and 
as far west as the Slavey country. In the 
United States it has been noted through- 
out the Atlantic seaboard as far south 
as the Carolinas, and extends at some 
points into the Mid-Western States... .” 
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Among the peoples possessing such 
bows were the Eskimo, Naskapi, Mon- 
tagnais, Algonquin, Cayuga, Seneca, 
Mohegan, Cree, Slavey and Athabas- 
can. 


As his whole article is based on the 
premise that cross-bows were unknown 
to the natives, the rest of his story lacks 
any feature which might make it plaus- 
ible. 


The illustrations in Maclean’s Canada 
are generally quite good. Alberta is re- 
presented by a chinook over a prairie 
ranch, a roundup in winter, a steam 
bath, and the Calgary Stampede. One 
can always suggest subjects which 
should be shown, but with the whole 
dominion to cover, the selection has a 
fine balance. 


On the whole, Maclean's Canada is a 
worthy production. It is a striking ex- 
ample of the literary talent in Canada 
and gives a good cross section of Can- 
adian life and letters. 

—H.A.D. 


The Idea of Continental Union: Agi- 
tation for the Annexation of Canada to 
the United States, 1849-1893. By Donald 
F. Warner, Lexington, University of Ken- 
tucky Press, for the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Association, 1960, 276 pp. 
$5.00. 


In The Idea of Continental Union, Profes- 
sor Donald Warner describes efforts to 
unite Canada and the United States be- 
tween the 1840's and the 1890's, with 
emphasis on the years 1867-1871 and 
1884-1893. Because these activities oc- 
curred chiefly in Canada the book is 
primarily a study in Canadian history. 
Drawing extensively upon manuscript 
and newspaper sources, the author 
ranges over all parts of Canada; the 
account of affairs in Red River may be 
of special interest to readers of the 
Review. 


Professor Warner insists that annex- 
ationism in Canada was largely a prod- 
uct of economic difficulties, and he is 
obviously on firm ground much of the 
time. Yet his skill in finding a depression 
to match every outburst of annexation- 
ism seems almost mechanical, and he 
often seems to be following a formula. 


Fortunately, this narrow thesis does not 
prevent a generous treatment of many 
non-economic factors, ranging from 
Anglophobia to anticlericalism. Without 
quite saying so the author seems to 
prove annexation was largely a state 
of mind among Canadians, a set of atti- 
tudes, not toward the United States, but 
toward Canada. It was a nearly auto- 
matic response, not simply to economic 
difficulties, but to a great variety of in- 
ternal frustrations. His accounts of an- 
nexation schemes are thus accounts of 
symptoms of issues rather than of the 
issues themselves, a fact that helps to 
explain the hollow and unrealistic ring 
of the narrative at many points. The 
book is, nonetheless, a lucid and con- 
venient, if unexciting, summary of con- 
spicuous episodes in Canadian history. 


—W.D-F. 


Friends, by Lord Beaverbrook. Wil- 
liam Heinemann Ltd., Toronto. 137pp. 
illus. $4.00. 


This book is aptly sub-titled ‘Sixty 
years of intimate personal relations with 
Richard Bedford Bennett’’. The first meet- 
ing between these two notable figures 
took place in 1889 when Bennett was 
nineteen and Beaverbrook was ten. Ben- 
nett was schoolmaster at Douglastown, 
N.B., and Beaverbrook was a student. 
From that time on, the lives of these 
two men ran parallel courses, one in 
Canada and the other in England. 


Both men were at Tweedie & Ben- 
nett's law offices in Chatham when 
Bennett decided to travel west to Cal- 
gary. There he was joined by Beaver- 
brook who became a partner in a bowl- 
ing alley and helped Bennett campaign 
for a seat in the North-West Territories 
legislature. 


At that point their paths separated, 
Beaverbrook’s future taking him into the 
newspaper profession and to the House 
of Lords in England, while Bennett 
eventually became Prime Minister of 
Canada. 


Friends does indeed give an intimate 
picture of the friendship between these 
two great men. Without an apparent 
hesitation. the author tells of their dis- 
agreements as well as their mutual in- 
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terests in uniting the British Empire. He 
details the disagreement between the 
two men in 1930 when Beaverbrook, in 
the interests of Empire relations, spoke 
in favor of the Liberal platform during 
the 1930 campaign. Beaverbrook blames 
this dispute in part for the failure of the 
Imperial Conference two years later and 
of the Empire Free Traders in England. 


It is most interesting to be permitted 
this “behind the scenes’ glimpse into 
the lives of two such notables as Ben- 
nett and Beaverbrook. 


—H.A.D. 


Fur Trade Governor: George Simpson, 
1820-1860, by John W. Chalmers. The 
Institute of Applied Arts, Ltd., Edmonton, 
1960. 190 pp. illus. $4.00. 


This new biography of Sir George 
Simpson is based almost entirely on pub- 
lished sources and does not shed any 
fresh light on his life. However the 
author has drawn together much ma- 
terial hitherto available only in a num- 
ber of separate articles and books, and 
in doing this he has performed a useful 
service. His book is entertaining, too, 
and makes an interesting introduction to 
one of the most important figures in the 
story of the Canadian West. 


While the book is interesting and use- 
ful it lacks the depth and insight neces- 
sary to make it an important historical 
work. No picture of Sir George which 
fails to bring out his personal relations 
with the Governor and Committee of the 
Hudson's Bay Company in London can 
give a true idea of the man and his 
work. Although mention is made of his 
joining his uncle’s firm in London no 
mention is made of the fact that after 
1812 the senior partner in the firm was 
Andrew Wedderburn, Lord Selkirk’s 
brother-in-law, who changed his sur- 
name to Colvile in 1814. Colvile became 
a major shareholder in the Company 
and a member of the Committee during 
the years Simpson worked for him as a 
clerk, and it was this association that 
led to the latter’s selection as an alter- 
native governor of Rupert's Land in case 
Governor Williams should fall into the 
hands of the Nor’Westers. Colvile re- 
mained a leading light in the Company 
until his death in 1856, just four years 
before Simpson died, becoming Deputy 


Governor and finally Governor. Colvile 
more than anyone else made Simpson's 
career possible, and for all but four 
years of that career helped to give him 
sympathetic but firm instructions and 
guidance. This is not to decry Simpson’s 
work. He was sent out to take Williams’ 
place in case of need. That necessity did 
not arise, but someone was needed to 
take Colin Robertson's place in Atha- 
basca, Simpson volunteered, with con- 
spicuous success, and when union came 
and Nicholas Garry felt it was desirable 
to place someone less objectionable to 
the Nor’ Westers than Williams in charge 
of the Northern Department he fell back 
on Simpson. Again he proved his worth, 
and from then on no one else was con- 
sidered for the governorship of Rupert's 
Land. 


As Governor his authority soon be- 
came almost absolute. Yet the Governor 
and Committee in London watched his 
every move, and when they disagreed 
they did not hesitate to check him up 
and tell him to do what they wanted. 
His opinions and advice carried great 
weight in London, but he could not 
arrive at any far-reaching decisions 
without making them subject to the ap- 
proval of the Governor and Committee. 
Even in later years this was true, and 
London was greatly upset in 1857 when 
he signed an important contract with 
the Burbanks for the transportation of 
the Company’s goods without consulting 
them. However, they knew him to be a 
faithful and obedient servant devoted 
to their interests and he won this con- 
fidence largely because he knew his 
men and had learned quickly to antici- 
pate the demands of their unceasing 
vigilance. Because of the confidence 
reposed in him the public saw him as 
the “Little Emperor’ and his relations 
with his employers tend to be obscured. 


The author gives us many interesting 
pictures of and stories of economic and 
social conditions in the Company’s ter- 
ritories, but does not quite pull them to- 
gether or give us an overall picture. 
There are suggestions that the Red River 
Settlement was full of social prejudices, 
but it is not shown as the hotbed of scan- 
dal and jealousy that it was. In such an 
atmosphere the Simpsons were not in- 
vulnerable, and this probably contrib- 
uted to their dislike of the Settlement. 
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Southesk’s picturesque description of 
James McKay, Simpson's favorite guide 
in later years, is quoted. The writer was 
left wondering if the author knew he 
was describing the man who became 
Manitoba's first minister of agriculture. 


The book, then, is not a definitive 
biography of Simpson. Too much is lack- 
ing. Yet it is still worth reading, for the 
information given is both reliable and 
interesting, and the Institute of Applied 
Arts is to be congratulated for publish- 
ing another book which will help to 
widen interest in our own history. 


—T.R.M. 


The Present State of Archeology in 
Western Canada, Proceedings No. 1, 
Western Canadian Archeological Coun- 
cil, 1960. llpp. Available without cost 
from Glenbow Foundation, 626-13 St. 
S.W., Calgary. 


This mimeographed booklet contains 
the reports given at the first meeting of 
the Council, held last year in Calgary. 
As such, it provides a brief summary of 
recent archaeological projects in west- 
ern Canada, as well as the aims of the 
Council. 


Alberta's section consists of a report by 
Dr. H. M. Wormington, Denver Museum 
of Natural History, dealing with migra- 
tions through the area, and a report by 
Dr. Richard Forbis, telling of the excava- 
tion of an earth lodge village site near 
Cluny in 1960 by the Glenbow Founda- 


tion. 


Although a modest little report, this 
booklet is a significant addition to the 
relatively few publications in this field. 

—H.A.D. 


The Acme Story, 1910-1960, by Ralph 
L. McCall. 42pp. illus. 

This privately-printed book has been 
produced for the 50th anniversary of 
Acme, Alberta. Much of the information 
was previously carried in the Alberta 
jubilee edition of the Acme Sentinel but 
it has since been brought up to date 
by the author. 

As mentioned in the Introduction, this 
is basically a history of education in 
Acme. The original paper on this subject 
was then broadened by the addition of 
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information relating to the general his- 
tory of the area. However, it still stands 
as more of a school history than a com- 
prehensive study of the town. 


As a local history, The Acme Story 
compares favorably with others of the 
same scope. Drawn primarily from news- 
paper accounts it is an interesting com- 
pilation of the events of the town’s first 
fifty years. We found the green and 
blue printing a distracting and unde- 
sirable feature, particularly for the illu- 
strations. But the information appears to 
be well organized and the author should 
be commended for having it printed in 
booklet form. 


—H.A.D. 


History of St. Paul, Alberta, published 
by St. Paul Journal, 1960, 232 pp. illus. 
$1.50. 


St. Paul has an interesting history, 
beginning with the fur traders, passing 
through the period of the ill-fated Metis 
colony, and on to the opening for settle- 
ment in 1909. This booklet, published as 
a result of the jubilee celebrations in 
1959, does an excellent job of telling the 
story. Well organized and pleasing in 
appearance, it stands out as one of the 
better local histories of recent years. 


The soft-covered book is bilingual and, 
as editor L. H. Drouin says: “It is our 
belief that since St. Paul originated as a 
French Catholic Mission to develop into 
a leading bilingual town, a unique fea- 
ture of our culture, it is only fair and just 
to all that this history be written in the 
two languages.’ However, it does not 
merely consist of French and English 
editions of the same text; rather, the 
English section deals with the general 
history while the French part concen- 
trates primarily on the religious aspects. 
Some articles are found in both versions, 
but the editor has wisely found a good 
balance and has produced a history 
which should be of interest to all 
pioneers. Articles by J. M. Dechene on 
the political history and James G. Mac- 
Gregor on the fur trade and early years 
certainly add to the overall quality of 
this good local history. 


—H.A.D. 
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The Nose Creek Story, as prepared 
and written by members of the commu- 
nity. Printed by John D. McAra Ltd., Cal- 
gary. 157 pp. illus. $4.00. 


This hard-covered book is a story of 
the pioneers who lived north of Calgary 
in the Beddington, Balzac, Buttes and 
Symons Valley districts. The idea origin- 
ated in 1950 but the main work was un- 
dertaken within the past two years by a 
number of diligent citizens. 


This local history is different from 
most in that no sizeable town or settle- 
ment is located within the area. Most 
such histories are undertaken as a com- 
munity project which originates in a 
town and is guided by a local news- 
paper, board of trade, or town council. 
But the Nose Creek book was planned 
and written by the pioneers themselves 
or their descendents. 


In some ways the book is more a story 
of the pioneers than a history of the 
Nose Creek area. While there are brief 
tales of the Indians, the stone quarry, 
cattle dip, churches, early automobiles 
and tractors, clubs, schools, etc., the 
major part of the book contains the his- 
tories of the early families. Arranged in 
alphabetical order, they vary from brief 
outlines to detailed stories filled with 
interesting reminiscences of pioneer ex- 
periences. There is no doubt that these 
stories and biographies will be a source 
of pride and useful reference for many 
years to come. 


A reflection of pioneer society is given 
in the story of the Nose Creek Literary 
Society. This group was formed in 1901 
and lasted for about eight years. During 
this time it had musical recitals, debates 
(‘Resolved that Ontario is a better place 
to live than Alberta’), recitations and 
other forms of entertainment. These were 
the years when pioneers had to make 
their own amusements. 


The residents of the district, particu- 
larly such persons as W. H. Evans, C. R. 
Perry, Mrs. Sandgathe and others de- 
serve high commendation for success- 
fully producing this book. 


—H.A.D. 
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